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Rotes. 


BURKE'S “ PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE.”* 

Although the present issue of Sir Bernard 
Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage is marked as the 
“ forty-fifth edition ” the number fails to do com- 
plete justice to the real remoteness, and even anti- 
quity, of its origin. It is now fifty-seven years 
since the work was first published by the late Mr. 
John Burke, the father of the Ulster King of Arms, 
who announced in his preface his motive for com- 
piling it to be the “‘ absolute want of any book of 
reference” of the kind “in which the slightest 
confidence as an authority could be reposed.” It 
was remarkable as the earliest attempt to com- 
bine a peerage and a baronetage together, and 
also as the earliest attempt to comprise in a 
single volume a genealogical as well as a contem- 
porary account of the peers and the baronets and 
their kindred. Until it appeared, indeed, not only 
were peerages and baronetages distinct works, but 
the peerages and the baronetages of Scotland and 
Ireland were likewise dealt with separately from 


* A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the 
Peerage and Baronetage, together with Memoirs of the 
Privy Councillors and Knights. By Sir Bernard Burke, 
C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of Arms, &c, Forty-fifth Edi- 
tion. London, Harrison. 1883, 


the peerage and the baronetage of England, Great 
Britain, and the United Kingdom. Moreover, the 
past history and the present state of families and 
titles were the subjects of different orders of books, 
and were treated of by different orders of writers. 
It is true that the former always brought their 
information down to the time of publication, and 
that the latter frequently gave some leading parti- 
culars of the — of the persons whose exist- 
ing names and distinctions, with their recent births 
and marriages, it was their business to record. But 
while the main purpose of the first was to supply 
works of permanent utility and value, the main 
purpose of the second was to furnish the public 
with books for every-day and immediate consulta- 
tion, The one embodied the results of the patient 
labours of professed genealogists and antiquaries, 
when not in ponderous, then in numerous, and 
invariably in costly, tomes. The others, compiled 
for the most part under the patronage of some 
enterprising bookseller, were issued in a convenient 
shape and sold at a moderate price, but aspired to 
little more literary dignity than a court guide 
or a Blue-book in the present day. Dugdale’s 
Baronage, published in three volumes folio—the 
second and third in one—in 1675 and 1676, has 
never reached a second edition, while the sixth and 
final edition of Collins’s Peerage of England was 
published by Sir Egerton Brydges in nine octavo 
volumes in 1812, The second and last edition of 
Sir Robert Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland was pub- 
lished in two folio volumes by Wood in 1813; and 
the second and last edition of John Lodge’s Peerage 
of Ireland was published by Archdale in seven 
octavo volumes in 1789. The publication was 
concluded of Collins’s Baronetage in five octavo 
volumes in 1741 and of Betham’s Baronetage in 
five quarto volumes in 1805. Of the more 
ephemeral class of compilations which began to 
be issued about the commencement of the eigh- . 
teenth century a very complete collection was 
made by the late Sir Charles Young, Garter Kin 

of Arms, and of them with other books of an allied 
character he prepared a catalogue when he was 
York Herald in 1826. In that year Mr. John 
Burke’s Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of 
the Peerage and Baronetage of the United Kingdom 
was published, and the princi rivals with 
which it had to compete were Debrett’s Correct 
Peerage and Sams’s Annual Peerage, the first 
afterwards edited, as Debrett’s Genealogical Peerage, 
by Mr. William Courthope, Somerset Herald, and 
the second afterwards put forth as Lodge’s Present 
Peerage and Lodge’s Genealogical Peerage, a yearly 
and an occasional volume, under the nominal pro- 
tection of Mr. Edmund Lodge, Norroy King of Arms, 
and the actual supervision of the Misses Anne, 
Eliza, and Maria Innes. In 1833 and 1834 Sharpe’s 
Genealogical Peerage and Sharpe’s Present Peerage 
were published. But conspicuous as their merits 
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were in several , there were good reasons 
why they could not come into successful opposi- 
tion to Mr. John Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, 
which rapidly gained its way in public estimation 
and commanded unparalleled and uninterrupted 

larity until the advent of Mr. Joseph Foster's 
Se and Baronetage three or four years ago. 
Between these two publications it is not our 
present intention to institute a comparison. But 
‘we may say that neither, in our opinion, is likely 
to supersede the other, and that the improvements 
which have annually appeared in each since they 
have been issued together afford only another 
example of the advantages of competition in so far 
as the world at large is concerned. 

It is, of course, out of the question for us to enter 
upon anything like minute or detailed criticism of 
a work of such dimensions as the one before us. 
But there are a few points which have suggested 
themselves to us for comment in turning over the 
pages of the volume, to which we think the atten- 
tion of Sir Bernard Burke ought to be directed. 
The Ulster King of Arms, for example, notices in 
his preface the accession of Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour and Sir Garnet Wolseley to the peerage as 
Lord Alcester and Lord Wolseley, and takes the 
opportunity of quoting from another work of his 
own the remark that “the principal existing 
titles originating in mili services are Shrews- 
bury, Lindsey, Marlborough, Wellington, Boyne, 
Amherst, Clive, Abercromby, Dorchester, Straf- 
ford, Anglesey, Hill, Combermere, Gough, Harris, 
Grey, Keane, Seaton, Vivian, Raglan, Napier of 

Strathnairn, and Sandhurst”; while 


* the wr naval now remaining are 
Howard Effingham, dwich, Dartmouth, 
Aylmer, Torrington, Rodney, Hawke, Howe, 


Graves, Bridport, Camperdown, Hood, Nelson, 
Hotham, Exmouth, St. Vincent, Gardner, De 
Saumarez,‘and Lyons.” With the second of these 
catalogues we do not see any ground to quarrel on 
the score of incompleteness. But in the first of 
them it ap to us that there are several 
omissions which are scarcely justified by the 
— of selection by which Sir Bernard 
urke has evidently been guided. If Shrews- 
and Lindsey are to be included among our 
ancient military peerages, why not Arundell of 
Wardour, Leven, and Byron? Again, why are 
Cadogan, Rossmore, Stanhope, Townshend, 
Clarina, Lorton, and Hardinge excluded from 
among the military peerages of the last and the 
current century? Something, too, might be said, 
we should imagine, in favour of the inclusion of 
Bantry and Craven in a list of military peerages, 
although the first Lord Bantry was not a soldier 
by profession, and the present Lord Craven is 
oy the collateral representative (as in the cases 


erst, Hill, Nelson, St. Vincent, and others) 
of the soldier of the Thirty 


Years’ War. 


that Sir Bernard Burke persists in describing Lady 
Elizabeth Percy, the heiress of Josceline, eleventh 
Earl of Northumberland, and wife of Charles, sixth 
Duke of Somerset—the lady nicknamed “Carrots,” 
by Swift—as “ Baroness Percy in her own right,” 
notwithstanding that the only existing barony 
of Percy in fee is that which was created by the 
writ of summons of her son Algernon, seventh 
Duke of Somerset, to the House of Lords as Baron 
Percy after her death in 1722, and which has passed 
by female descent to the present Duke of Athole. 
We see, too, that the Ulster King of Arms also 
persists in printing the wholly irrelevant genealogy 
of the old Lyttons of Knebworth in his memoir of 
Lord Lytton, and says nothing of the Wiggetts 
and Robinsons, from whom his lordship is really 
derived. Why, again, does Sir Bernard Burke 
designate Lord Shrewsbury the “ Premier Earl of 
England”? He is aware that the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the Earl Marshal and chief of all the heralds, 
is not only the premier duke, but, as Earl of 
Arundel, the “premier earl,” for he so describes 
him, and we presume he cannot mean to affirm 
that both of them are premier earls of England. 
Lord Carrington is described as “ Joint Hereditary 
Lord Great Chamberlain in right of his mother, 
Augusta Annabella, Lady Carrington, younger of 
the two sisters and coheirs of Alberic, twentieth 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby.” But in the memoir 
of Clementina Elizabeth Baroness Willoughby de 
Eresby, the elder sister and coheir, nothing is 
said to show that she has anything to do with the 
Hereditary Lord Great Chamberlainship, although 
in the memoir of her son, Lord Aveland, it is stated 
that he is Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain. One 
moiety of this ancient office belongs to Lord 
Cholmondeley, and the Willoughbys and Chol 
mondeleys have hitherto divided it by discharging 
its duties in alternate reigns. How is it to be 
distributed now that Lord Carrington makes a 
third participator in its honours? We desired to say 
something about one or two other matters which 
arrested our notice in looking through the Ulster 
King of Arms’s elaborate work. But we have, per- 
haps, said enough to show that it would be none the 
worse for a little revision, although it is only right 
to add that, all things considered, Sir Bernard 
Burke may be fairly congratulated on the generat 
accuracy, as well as on the completeness, of 
the vast mass of facts which he has brought to- 
gether, and which are necessarily accumulating 
under his hands year by year. 


THE EARLS OF BARRYMORE AND COUNT 
ROBERT OF PARIS. 
(See “ N. & Q.,” 2™ S. vii, 273, 362; viii, 16.) 
The articles above referred to are not, in some 
respects, so full or exact as the interest of the 
subject would seem to require. It is true (as 
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parrated on p. 273) that “the Barrys of Ireland 
are traceable from a.p. 1206, when Robert Fitz 
Stephen enfeoffed his nephew, Philip de Barry 
of Oleathan, with certain lands in Cork” ; but the 
writer is clearly in error in ascribing to the family 
an exclusively English origin, and disclaiming their 
connexion with Scotland, Nor should he abandon 
to oblivion their still earlier history. In point of 
fact—as the sequel proposes to show—they were 
immediately of Wales, mediately both of England 
and Scotland, but originally of Normandy, where 
they are traceable for centuries before the Conquest. 

These Irish earls were descendants of Count 
Robert of Paris (Scott’s hero), a Norman com- 
nion of the Conqueror, settled in the North 
ding of Yorkshire, who, as a Crusader, was 
killed in Palestine a.p. 1095, In the same year 
his kinsman, Gentonius de Paris, is mentioned 
by Roger of Wendover (ii. p. 62) among the noted 
leaders in the Crusades. They were a race of war- 
riors. Nearly a century later Peter de Barris was 
admiral of the fleet of Coeur de Lion at the con- 
quest of Cyprus (Chron. Rich. I., Lond., 8vo., i864, 
i. p. 205); and William de Paris saved the army 
after a rout in the Holy Land during the same 
crusade, thereby reconciling a discord which had 
arisen between Coeur de Lion and himself (ib., i. 

251). 

Unhappily for the convenient elucidation of 


their genealogy, not only were the four northern 
counties of England excluded from the Domesday 
Book, but the local res geste of that region were almost 
wholly lost to contemporary record. Nor without 
abundant reason, inasmuch as for a long period 
after the Conquest the Scottish frontier was truly 


debatable ground. Uti possidetis seemed to con- 
stitute the sole basis for the armed and fluctuating 
jurisdiction mutually asserted there by both 
nations. Duke (Her. Dic., Lond., 8vo., 1863, 
p- 1173), speaking of one of this family, says : 
“They, at one time or other, possessed a greater 
portion of the North Riding than perhaps any other 
house of gentry ever located in the district.” This 
is strong language when we find Thierry assertin 
{Lond., 12mo., 1847, i. p. 230) “that Robert de 
Brus [a neighbouring contemporary] acquired by 
conquest two hundred manors.” He also adds 
(ii. p. 292, and iii. p. 3): “ Many Normans entered 
Scotland, were well received, and putin places of high 
trust.” The De Parises, Wallaces, and Bruces were 
eases in point. One of the first-mentioned family 
(De Barry, or De Bar, as the name was frequently 
Written), for services to the Scottish king, was re- 
quited with the title of earl and lands on the 
western frontier or marches. Here his castle was 
erected, which from its position on a dune, or sea- 
side hill, was termed Dunebarry, which survives 
to this day under the name of Dunbar. This is 
authenticated by De Boece, who, after extolling 
at some length (p. 410) the glorious exploits of 


Bar (as he calls him), proceeds to add the fol- 
lowing :— 
“ The nobill chieftane that was callit Bar, 

The best weirman amang them all by far 

He was that tyme, as my author did say ; 

‘hairfore the lands that by the Merchis* lay 

He gaif to him, and thairof made him lord. 

Also that time,—as I herd mak record,— 

Ane faire castell, standand on the sea-skar, 

Is callit now the Castell of Dunbar,” 


It is noticeable that, pursuant to the unlettered 
wont of the time, the patronymic of this family 
has already been transmuted into Parre, Barry, 
and Bar. In French pronunciation the s of the 
word Paris is silent, and it becomes virtually 
Parri. Then or later the name underwent trans- 
ition into De La Bere, Diparry, Pers, Pirie, 
Pyrrhus, Perrers, Pirou, Parerius, Fareérius, 
Parisiacensis, Parris, Parrish, and Parr. Nor 
should this be thought unusual or incredible, 
inasmuch as Dunn, the old Welsh historian, 
manages to spell the name of Stedman in six 
different ways on the same half page (Nicholas, 
Wales, i. p. 168). Indeed, the Latinizing, Gallic- 
izing, Anglicizing struggles of British medizval 
clerks to construct legible records are at once the 
amusement and the despair of archeologists. 
Scarcely a name in England extant at the Con- 
quest has survived. unscathed this protean wear 
and tear. Well may Thierry declare (iii. p. 3) that 
the blending of tongues in Scotland became 
“un composé bizarre de tudesque et de frangais, 
presqu’également mélangés.” But in this con- 
nexion the Silurian cacographers cap the whole. 

Hemingburgh tells us (ed. Eng. Hist. Soc., ii. p. 
35) that “ Patrick de Dunbar, Cunte de la Marche,” 
was chosen (June 5, 1291) one of the arbitrators to 
whom Edward L., after the death of the Maid of 
Norway, referred the contest of Baliol and Brus 
for the Scottish crown. On p. 305 the same 
author makes allusion to Patrick, Earl of Dunbar, 
A.D. 1332, temp. Edw. III. 

The immediate Anglo-Norman ancestor of the 
Irish Earls Barry was William de Paris of South 


& | Wales, owner and builderof Mznorpyr [ Manorbeer] 


Castle, and father of the noted Welsh historian 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who was born there. The 
original name of that castle was Manor Paris—or 
Pyrrhus, as the Welsh termed it. A little island on 
the same estate, sometimes called Caldy Island, was 
in like manner by the Welsh denominated Ynys 
Pyrrhus (Nicholas, op. cit., 859). A larger island, 
three miles from the coast (also appurtenant to the 
manor), was named Parris’ or Barrys’ Island, which 
cognomen it still retains. This William de Paris 
was a descendant or kinsman of the Robert de 
Paris who was active in the conquest of North 
Wales, aD. 1110, and who, amongst other exten- 
sive possessions, owned the famous Paris’s Mountain 


* Marches. 
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in Anglesea, afterwards celebrated for the unex- 
ampled richness of its copper mines (Nicholas, i. 
p. 263). A later Robert de Paris, of the same 
place, was Chamberlain to Henry IV. 

A.D, 1114, after an ostensibly successful cam- 

ign in South Wales, Henry I. ordered castles to 

built there as the only probable means of per- 
tuating the conquest (Nicholas, p. 24). Mznorpyr 
tle seems to have been the offspring of that 
order ; for it was so far comgitell anterior to 
1146, when Giraldus was born, that he says it had 
then been his father’s domicile for some years 
(ib., ii. p. 859). 

According to Giraldus, his father (then a 
widower) had married Angharad, daughter of Sir 
Gerald de Windsore, of Carew Castle, Castellan of 
Pembroke. Sir Gerald’s wife was Nesta, daughter 
of the Welsh prince Rhys ap Tewdor, who was 
killed in battle at Brechiniog, a.p. 1091 (Gir. Cam., 
vi. 90). Previously to her marriage Nesta had 
had a son by Henry I. By Angharad (her 
daughter) William de Paris had three sons— 
Robert, Philip, and Sylvester the historian. 
Robert and Philip, together with their cousins, 
Walter, Gerald, and William de Paris (the first 
two nephews of Fitz Stephen), according to Harris’s 
Antiquities of Dublin, pp. 230, 250, were all leading 
spirits in the conquest of Ireland. 

In a.v. 1170 Richard de Clare, Earl of Strigul 
and Pembroke, initiated the conquest pursuant to 
a compact with Dermod McMurrough, the exiled 
King of Leinster, who had been driven a fugitive 
from his country, A.D. 1167. As the price of his 
reinstatement, he promised De Clare his daughter 
Eva in marriage and the inheritance of his crown. 
With the consent of Henry II., to whom Dermod 
had done homage, the attempt was made and 
accomplished (Knight, i. p. 297). From this time 
the De Parris(or De Barrys, as they were thenceforth 
denominated) appear to have altogether renounced 
their home in Wales, if not indeed their inheritance 
there, for although Mznorpyr Castle continued in 
the family for twe hundred and fifty years later, it 
passed into the hands of their maternal relatives 
the De Windsores, as will presently be shown. 
This may have been partly the effect of Henry’s 
proclamation (circa 1171) ordering the immediate 
return of all the invaders, on pain of forfeiture of 
their estates and perpetual banishment (Gir. Cam., 
316). No notice, however, seems to have been 
taken of it. No one returned ; but in the year 
ensuing the king followed them to Ireland with a 
large force and consolidated the conquest (Knight, 
p. 232). Upon the death of the King of Leinster 
in 1171, De Clare, who had married his daughter, 
inherited his crown. His loyalty was so much 
mistrusted by Henry that he was dispossessed, 
and returning to England, died there a.p. 1176 


(Cobbe, Norman Kings, 1869, second table). The | 
Barrys, however, remained in Ireland, and grew in | 


ularity and power. Henry III. wrote to 

ward I, and De Barry, thanking them for their 
undeviating fealty, a.p. 1235 (Cal. Dom. Ser., i. p. 
340). To their patronym was added by the natives 
the Celtic cognomen of Mobr, signifying Great ; 
so that Barrymore imports Barry the Great. The 


original Barrach Mohr, according to the Annals of 


Loch Cé (Rolls Series, i. p. 439), was killed in 
Ireland, a.p. 1261. In 1267 David de Barry was, by 
royal appointment, made Chief Justice of Ireland 
—the first on record (Chron. of Ireland, Dublin, 
4to., 1809, p. 412). 

. A.D, 1370, Sir William de Windsore(a descendant 
of the Sir Gerald above mentioned) was appointed 
by Edward III. Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

ibly through the influence of his wife and 
inswoman, Alice de Paris—or Alice Perrers, as 
she is generally called. She remained in England, 
attached to the Court, during her husband's 
absence in Ireland, having prior to her marriage 
been maid of honour to the late Queen Philippa 
(Calendar, Anc. Char., Lond., 4to., 1772, p. 63 to 
68). Over the king Alice, as is well known, held 
an irresistible sway, denounced by Church and 
Parliament as sorcery. She not only possessed 
some forty or fifty manors scattered throughout. 
England (Ing. p.m., iii. p. 5, temp. Ric. IL), but 
prevailed on Richard II. after his father’s death 
(cirea A.D. 1383) to enfeoff her husband with all 
the manors held by her grandfather, David de 
Paris (Ing. p.m., iii. p. 330). This irregular dis- 
ition of this estate was repeated a.p. 1399 by 
— IV. in favour of John de Windsor (Nicholas, 
ii. p. 859). Amongst these manors was not only 
Menorpyr Castle, but also Cnoll, or Knoll, Manor, 
in Somerset, formerly the property of her father, 
William de Paris, or Parr, one of the ancestors of 
Queen Catherine (Excerpta 2 Rot., ii. p. 317). Her 
husband was raised to the peerage AD. 138% 
(Beatson, Political Index, Edin., 8vo., 1786, p. 33). 
It is surprising that the ancient lineage of this 
ueen should have been so long neglected. 
yond Dugdale’s superficial sketch it is quite 
obscure. He commences with Sir William Paris 
(or Parr, as he spells it), a.p. 1350, a Knight of the 
Garter high in favour with King Edward III. After 
that date it is well known. 

A few fragmentary hints respecting the family 
of Count Robert of Paris may be appropriately 
added here, and may serve to evoke the curiosity, 
as well as the contributions, of some of the 
genealogical readers of “ N. & Q.” 

A.D. 1069, Robert Barri was dispatched by 
William the Conqueror as ambassador to the Pope 
(Hemingburgh, ii. p. 336). 

A.D. 1088, Richard Barri was ambassador of 
William II. to the Pope, to the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and to the Emperor of Constantinople 
(Chron. Wig., p. 157). 

A.D, 1176, Archdeacon de Paris of Rochester 
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was ambassador of Henry II. to King William of 
Sicily, touching the marriage of Henry’s daughter to 
that monarch (Walter of Coventry, 1572, i. p. 263). 

AD, 1212, Robert de Paris, whose castle and 
manor were on the south bank of the Thames at 
London, was obliged to fly to France to escape the 
vengeance of King John, who for some unexplained 
offence confiscated his estate and razed his castle 
to the ground (Leland, Coll. Antiy.,1774, i. p. 323). 
An imperfect clue to the facts may be found 
in a letter of Henry III., wherein he remarks 
“Robertum de Bar, quimodo odiosus est Pape, 
suspectum habeo ” (Royal Letters, Hen. III., Lond., 
1866, i. p. 191). Members of this branch of the 
family were amongst the earliest sheriffs and Lord 
Mayors of London (Munimenta Gildhalle, i., 
pt. ii. pp. 29, 32, 89, 244). Their demesnes after- 
wards constituted Bermondsey Abbey and old 
Paris Gardens, in which last Shakspeare erected 
his Globe Theatre, and where (as late as the reign 
of James IL.) took place the Sunday afternoon 
bull and bear baitings of the olden time. The 
following quaint allusion to them is found in 
Machin’s Diary (p. 198) :— 

“ The French ambassadors had been brought in barges 
from the Bishop’s Palace (a.p. 1559), for ther was boyth 
bare and bull bayting ; and the captain with a hundred 
of the gard, to keep rowme for them to see the bayting.”” 

A.D. 1259, Matthew Paris the historian, a 
member of this family, died. 

A.D. 1260, Robert de Paris founded the Hospital 
of St. John at Bedford, where his mausoleum still 
remains (Dugdale, Monast., iii. p. 723). In 1591, 
& commission was appointed to ascertain if this 
estate had escheated to the Crown, and if heirs of 
the founder still survived (Cal. State Papers, 1591- 
1594, p. 142). 

A.D. 1315, Robertus de Pereris is Sheriff of 
~~ and Hertfordshire (Cron..S. Albani, 1866, 
p. 89). 

A.D. 1325, and earlier, several members of the 
family were at various dates summoned to Parlia- 
ment (Parl. Writs, ii, div. iii, p. 1259); and 
David de Paris (Lord Barry, temp. Edw. IIL.) sat 
in the House of Peers (Beatson, p. 31). 

A.D. 1399, by the will of the renowned John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, “Mons. William 
Parr” was appointed his executor and a legatee 
(Test. Vetust., i. p. 143 bis). 

A.D. 1400, William Parr went as English ambas- 
Portugal (Cron. Monast. 8. Albani, 1866, 
p. 320). 

Any additional light which could be shed upon 
the life and lineage of Count Robert of Paris 
Would prove of general interest, and especially to 
the present writer. 

Philadelphia. 


Sir Ortanpo Brinceman.—F. G. has called 
attention (6" S. vi. 507) to the “shrines” of 


Peg Woffington and Kitty Clive—shrines which 
are now being fast desecrated by the lust of bad 
bricks and untempered mortar. Opposite to Mrs, 
Woffington, and on the south side of the chancel 
of Teddington Church, lies a greater than she— 
the Lord Keeper, Sir Orlando Bridgeman, ances- 
tor of the modern Earls of Bradford. In the year 
1832 certain repairs (not “ restorations”) were being 
made in the chancel; the workmen accident- 
ally struck into the Bridgeman vault, and a brick 
fell on Sir Orlando’s coffin-lid, and broke it partly 
open. Dr. James Borland, a distinguished In- 
spector General of Army Hospitals, was then the 
owner of Bridgeman House, and was church- 
warden of Teddington parish. He at once came 
to the church, and seeing, through the fracture, 
that the corpse had been embalmed, he had the 
coffin-lid reverently taken off, and sent a mes- 
sage to the then Lord Bradford (the father of the 
present earl), whom he knew. Lord Bradford 
drove straight down from London to Teddington, 
and looked upon the face of his ancestor, who had 
been dead a hundred and fifty-eight years, and 
who lay there in his habit as he lived, with 
pointed beard and flowing hair, and complexion 
as fresh, almost, as in life. Beside him lay his 
wife, Dame Dorothy ; but she, poor thing, was a 
skeleton—for she was only a second wife, and she 
had not been embalmed. Then the coffin-lid 
was duly put on} again and repaired, the vault 
was bricked up, and I think it has not been 
since disturbed. 

“N. & Q,,” always studious of accuracy, may 
justly ask how I come to know all this. I knew 
Dr. Borland well; and two of his sons, Capt. 
Oswald Borland, R.N., and the Rev. Robert 
Spencer Borland, are very old friends of mine. 

A. J. M. 


Tue Eriscopat Caurcn tn Scottanp.—Mr. 
Ross, in his Memoir of Alexander Ewing, D.C.L., 
Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, 1877, says of the 
results of the tumult in St. Giles’s Cathedral in 
July, 1637 :— 

“ Read prayers ceased out of Scotland for many a long 

year. Even during the dark and troublous times of the 
Covenanters, the Episcopalian clergy, though the minis- 
ters of an Established Church, never used a book for 
prayer; and Sir Walter Scott was a trifle oblivious 
when, in his great novel of Old Mortality, he represents 
Harry Morton as reading out of the same prayer-book 
with Edith Bellenden. It was not until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, with ‘the exception of the 
short time during which the Princess Anne was on a 
visit to Edinburgh with her father, that took prayers 
were offered up in any church or chapel in Scotland.” — 
Pp. 154, 155. 
Mr. Ross is substantially correct, as may be seen 
from the passage in the recently published lectures 
of Dr. Spratt relative to this period. Dr. Spratt, 
however, in a foot-note, adds :— 


“There is no rule, however, without an exception; 
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and in the parish of Salton, near Haddington, the Eng- 
lish Liturgy was read from 1665 to 1669, when Gilbert 
Burnet, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, was minister.” — 
The Worship and Offices of the Church of Scotland, by Geo. 
W. Spratt, b.D. Minister of North Berwick, 1882,p. 5 
(foot-note). 


Glasgow. 


A Guost at Hampron Covurt.—I enclose a 
cutting from the Morning Post of January 11, 
under the heading of “ Hampton Court ”:— 


“ There is one gallery called by the ominous name of 
* The Shrieking Queen,’ which all sentimental, romantic, 
and credulous persons should visit by pale moonlight. The 
legend says that poor Queen Catherine Howard's ghost 
is often seen here, and that her shrieks are not unfre- 
quently heard in the dead of the night. It was here, at 
any rate, that she escaped from ber own chamber when 
confined there before being sent to the Tower, and ran 
along to seek an interview with Henry VIII., who was 
hearing mass in the royal closet of the chapel. Just, 
however, as she reached the door, the guards seized her 
and carried her back, and her ruthless husband, in spite 
of her piercing screams, which were heard almost all 
over the palace, continued his devotions unmoved. It 
is said that a female form, of course dressed in white, 
has been seen coming towerds the door of the royal pew, 
and just as she reaches it has been observed to hurry 
back with disordered garments and a ghastly look of 
despair, uttering at the same time shriek upon shriek till 
she passes away under the door at the end of the ancient 
gallery.” 
Investigators will be encouraged by the fact that 
the latter part of the narrative is given in the 
present tense. I hope that some of your corre- 
spondents will be able to give us further informa- 
tion on this interesting subject. 


Greorcr Brack. 


W. D. Parisz. 


Pore’s Monument to nis Parents.—The 
columns of “ N. & Q.” are, I think, a proper place 
for bringing to public notice a fact which will 
shock those who take interest in the memorials of 
the dead. The monument which Pope placed on 
the walls of Twickenham Church to the memory 
of his parents is now almost entirely concealed by 
the recent alterations in the organ. A very simple 
remedy would be to remove the monument to 
some other part of the church. As there is no- 
thing in the inscription which indicates either the 
position of the monument or of the remains of 
those to whom it is erected, this might certainly 
be carried out. The present churchwarden, Mr. 
Powell, whose father held the same office when 
the vaults under the church were finally fastened 
up, about twenty years ago, informs me that the 
vault which contains the coffins of Pope and of 
his mother* is under the second pew from the 
chancel on the north side of the centre - a 


A Lerrer or Burys.—In a book of autographs 
which came into my possession some years since 


* His father is buried at Chiswick. 


I have found the following interesting letter of 
Robert Burns, the poet. It may be worth in- 
sertion in the pages of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“My Dearest Frienp,—Yours by Mr. Stoddart was 
the welcomest letter I ever received. God grant that 
now when your health is re-established, you may take 
a little, little more care of a life so truly valuable to 
Society and so truly invaluable to your friends! As to 
your very excellent epistle from a certain Capital of a 
certain Empire, I shall answer it in its own way some- 
time next week; as also settle all matters as to little 
Miss. Your goodness there is just like your kindness in 
everything else. I am happy to inform you I have just 
got an appointment to the first or Port Division as it is 
called, which adds twenty pounds per annum more to my 
Salary. My excise Income is now Cash paid, Seventy * 
pounds a year: and this I hold untill I am appointed 
Supervisor. So much for my usual good luck. My 
Perquisites I hope to make worth 15 or 20£ more. So 
Rejoice with them that do Rejoice. 

** Apropos has little Mademoiselle been inoculated with 
the Small-pox yet? If not let it be done as soon as it is 
proper for her-habit of body, teeth, &c. 

“ Once more let me congratulate you on your returnin 
health. God grant that you may live at least while f 
live, for were I to lose you it would Jeave a Vacuum in 
my enjoyments that nothing could fill up. Farewell 
word }. “ Ros. Burns,” 
There is no date or address or name of person to 
whom written. I. W. Harpmay, LL.D, 


Brron’s Version or “To Mr CHamas.”— 
There are, so far as I know, two published ver- 
sions of the original in Portuguese. I have 
lately found a third, written by Byron himself, in 
Lady Lansdowne’s album at Bowood. As I think 
the third not inferior to those already published, 
I venture to offer it to the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
I may add that the album appears to have formed 
the repository for many good things, written im- 
promptu by distinguished visitors at Bowood, 
and was always kept under lock and key by Lady 
Lansdowne. Byron, being on a visit to Bowood 
in 1815, was probably requested to adorn her lady- 
ship’s album ; and, having no faculty for sudden 
inspiration at the call of his friends, adopted a 
course similar to that pursued by him on a pre- 
vious occasion, and rewrote from memory (with 
judicious variations) lines composed at other 
times. In a particularly neat hand, amid all 
kinds of tomfoolery by others, appear the follow- 
ing lines :— 

“In moments to delight devoted 
* My Life !’ is still the name you give, 
Dear words ! on which my heart had doted 
Had Man an endless term to live: 
But, ah ! so swift the seasons roll 
That name must be repeated never, 
For ‘ Life’ in future say ‘ My Soul,” 
Which like my love exists for evcr.” 
Epocumse. 
Winter Villa, Stonehouse, Devon. 


De ta Tovcne Famity.—As only sufficient 
copies of the following work have been printed for 
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members of the family, the proper description and 
a few particulars may be worth recording :— 

“Genealogy of the De la Tofiche Family, seated in 
Dunois, Blésois, Orléanais, France, prior to and con- 
tinued after a branch of it had sett'ed in Ireland, 
1690-95. ‘Edited by Gen. Sir Anthony B. Stransham, 
K.C.B.” Twenty-two copies have been printed, for 

rivate circulation only, by Mitchell & Hughes, 1882, 4to. 
itle and preface 2 leaves, pp. 1-17, appendix 1 leaf, 
with four portraits. 

The information is chiefly derived from a French 
MS., written in 1835 by M. Péan Petit, president 
of a court of law at Blois, and from documents in 
the possession of M. Charles Jean de la Touche at 
Tours. H. &. T. 


A Qvaryt Inscarptiox.—On the tomb of 
John Greenway Mayor, in the parish church of 
Tiverton, in Devonshire, is :— 

“ Whilst we think well, and think t’ amend, 

Time passeth away, and death 's the end,” 1517. 
I. W. Harpman, LL.D. 


“Lxapinec” Trees.—In the conditions of a 
sale of timber at Arlescote, in Warwickshire, in 
1810, I find “That as little damage as possible 
shall be done by the purchasers in felling and 
leading away the trees, lop, top, and bark.” In 
Scotland at the present day they always speak of 
leading corn, but I never before found leading 
used for carrying in the Midland Counties. 

J. E. T. Lovepayr. 


Dr. Jounson’s Funerat.—Those who are in- 
terested in Johnsoniana will find a curious account 
of Dr. Johnson’s funeral in pp. 128-9 of Recrea- 
tions and Studies of a Country Clergyman of the 
Eighteenth Century, 8vo., 1882. The mention of 
Johnson at Garrick’s funeral in Cumberland’s 
Memoirs, p. 210, vol. ii. (1807) is well -—x" 

F. G, 


Tag Festiva or THe Porr’s Crarr (Jay. 16). 
—Various miracles are recorded of St. Peter at 
Rome, and the actual chair on which his successors 
sat was formerly exhibited. Of course it was 
holy, and on Jan. 16 a festival was held in its 
honour, when it was exposed to the adoration of 
the people. This continued to the year 1662, 
when upon cleaning it the twelve labours of 
Hercules unluckily appeared engraved on it. 
Giacomo Bartolini, who was present, and relates 
it, says, “ Our worship was not misplaced, since it 
was not to the wood we paid it, but to St. Peter.” 
Another author observes, “ The labours of Hercules 
were mystical, as emblems representing the future 
exploits of the Popes.” When the French took 
possession of Rome (Lady Morgan’s Italy), they 
did not fail to examine the celebrated chair, and, 
in addition to the labours of Hercules, they dis- 
covered engraved on it, in Arabic letters, the 
Mohammedan confession of faith. 

Witiiam Pratt. 


Gueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Wno was THE Wire or Jupce Lytrerton? 
—Who was the wife of the great Judge Lyttelton 
and the ancestress of so many distinguished 
families? Mr. Sydney Grazebrook, on pp. 93 and 
240 of his Heraldry of Worcestershire, puts forth 
contradictory statements. 

1, Under “Burley” she is called “Joan, daughter 
and coheiress of Wm. Burley, of Bromscroft, H.S. 
of Salop 1426, granddaughter of John Burley, 
H.S. 1409.” 

2. Under “Grey” she appears as the daughter 
of Sir John Burley, and granddaughter of Sir John 
and Alice Pembridge his wife. 

3. In the Herald and Genealogist, vol. i. p. 437, 
to which Mr. Sydney Grazebrook refers, she is 
called “Joan, widow of Sir Philip Chetwynd, of 
Ingestre, daughter and coheir of William Burley, 
&c., by Ellen, daughter and heir of John Grendon, 
of Grendon, in Staffordshire”; and her grandfather 
is called John Burley. Her mother, Miss Grendon, 
is similarly described by Mr. Grazebrook. 

4. In Westcote’s View of Devonshire, p. 621, 
she becomes “Joan, daughter and coheir of Sir 
John Burley, of Bromscroft, in Salop, Knt., and of 
his wife, daughter of Richard, Lord Grey of Wil- 
ton.” 

5. This last agrees with a MS. in Caius College 
library, Cambridge, Wigorn Pedigrees, mostly to 
1569 

Sir John Burley,—Dau. of Rich., Lord 
Kant, | Grey of Wilton. 


| 
Elizabeth,—Sir John Joceeu:Thos. Westcote, als. Lit- 
coheir. | Trussell. tleton, justice of K.B, 


Anne—John, Earl 
of Oxford. 

6. In the Topographer and Genealogist, vol. iii. 
hers there is a pedigree, being notes by Joseph 
orris on the Thynne, alias Botteville, pedigree : 
Sir John Burley, of Bromecroft—Alice Pem- 
Castle, Knt., will dated 1415. | bridge. 


| 
Sir John—Juliana, dau. of Reginald, 
Burley, Lord Grey of Ruthin, 


1. 2. 
Sir »=John Sir Phil. —Jobeana—Sit Thos, 
Hofton, co- Trus- Chet- Lyttel- 

Knot, _—iheir. sell. wynd, ton. 
At the same time this Salop family is identified 
with that of the luckless Sir Simon Burley of 
Richard IT.’s reign. 

7. The falseness of this last theory is shown, I 
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think, by a pedigree at p. 18 of vol. vi. of Collect. 
Topog. et Gen, :— 


2. 1, 
Sir Rich. Arundel,—Alicia, oF. 1436,—-Roger Burley, ob. 
ob. 1419. Inq. p.m. ante 3 Hen. VI. 


| 
John Burley, ob. 7 Hen. VL, 


| 
Wm, Burley, et. fifteen 15 Hen. VI., od. 1446, s.p. 
8. Compare with this the pedigree in Beltz’s 
Memorials of the Garter :— 
| 
Sir Simon Burley, Sir John,—Amicia Pem- 
K.G. K.G. brugge. 


John 
Hopton. 


Heirs ! Wm. Wm., grandson, ob. s.p. 1445. 
These last two pedigress would seem to dispose 
of the connexion between the Burleys of Boreley, 
co. Hereford, and the family of our lady. 

9. In Nash’s Hist. of Worcestershire, Appendix, 
vol. ii. p. 1, is an analysis of certain deeds, and the 
resulting pedigree is again different from all the 
rest :-— 

Wm. Boerley, of Bromscroft and Arley,—Margery, 

co. Wigorn., od. 37 Hen. VI. 


Roger—Lucy, dau. of Wm. 
Gilford, 


| 
Elizabeth—Thomas 
Trussell. 


William 

10. In Blakeway’s Sheriffs of Shropshire the 
identification of the family of the Knights of the 
Garter and the Bromscroft branch is again complete. 
“John of Bromscroft, son and heir of Roger de 
Burley, who was cousin and heir of Simon de 
Burley, petitioned for restitution of lands forfeited 
by said Simon.” William Burley is called his son, 
and his two granddaughters appear as Joan, wife 
of Sir Phil. Chetwynde and of Sir Thos. Lyttelton, 
and Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Trussell, of Billesley, 
co, Warwick. 

11. Lastly, in Caius College library, MS. 533, 
Visitation of Worcestershire, 1569, transcribed by 
Wm. Smith, Rouge Dragon, 1613:— 

Thos. Westcote, a/s. Littleton,—-Joan, dau. and coheir 
J. K. B. t, Edw, IV. | of Sir John Burley. 


| 
Joan, a. thirty-—Thomas 
three 37 H. Vi. Lyttelton. 


The armorial bearings ascribed to the Salop family 
are ge changeable, the last coat, known as 
“ Mylde als. Burley,” being discoverable in the 
Clofton blazon in Mr. Metcalfe’s edition of the 
Suffolk Visitations. May I repeat my question, 
Who was the wife of Judge Lyttelton? W. S. 


Dicrionarres.—Will any ex- 
perienced reader of “ N. & Q.” give his judgment 


rare. 
i 


on the general value of biographical dictionaries ? 
My experience of them is not encouraging to those 
who count upon their accuracy. May I give an 
instance? In Anderson’s Scottish Nation Dr, 
John Blair, Prebendary of Westminster, author of 
the Chronology, is described as a relative of the 
Rev. Robert Blair, author of The Grave. This ig 
incorrect, as the latter was of the Ayrshire Blairs, 
and the former of the great Perthshire stock ; 
both families being of equally great antiquity, but 
not allied by ties of kindred. Further, a pretty 
little story is told by Anderson to the effect that 
the above Dr. John was so affected by the news of 
the death of his brother Capt. William Blair, 
killed in Rodney’s action, that his death was 
accelerated thereby, &c. This story is apparently 
borrowed from Chalmers; Chambers has the 
same; but in reality Capt. William Blair was not 
a brother, but a cousin ; moreover, his death took 
lace three or four months before Dr. John fell ill. 
hich is the bell-wether followed by the flock of 
biographers ? A. T. M. 


James IT. at Parts.—In an unpublished diary 
kept by my grandfather, Richard, second Earl of 
Mount Edgcumbe, during a foreign tour in 1784, 
I find the following entry relating to Paris :— 

“In the church of the English Benedictines, near to 

the abbey of Val de Grace, is to be seen the body of King 
James IL., whose coffin is kept above ground undera 
canopy. They have his face in wax, taken off after his 
death. He is never to be buried till he can receive 
funeral honours in Westminster Abbey. The little 
chapel where he lies is in a very shattered condition, 
and the ornaments falling to rags.” 
I should be glad to hear from any correspondent 
of “N. & Q.” whether this circumstance has been 
publicly noticed by other travellers, and whether 
the church still stands. Ricnarp Epccumss. 

Winter Villa, Stonehouse, Devon. 


Mr. Yates, Camspripce.—Can you give me 
any information as to a Mr. Yates, who was head 
of one of the colleges at Cambridge at the begin- 
ning of the present century ? E. T. Yates. 


“ Kretsnet oF Bremes.”—What is the mean- 
ing of the above? It is apparently the name of 
some dish, as a captain of a vessel at Barbados was 
invited to partake of it. It occurs in a MS. of 
1629. A Brak. 

Demerara. 


Sovrnwark Farr.—When did this fair com- 
mence, and when was it discontinued? Can the 
spot on which it was held be identified? Have 
any bills of the exhibitions attending it been pre- 
served ? J. R. D. 


Tue “Mercocrivs Civicus, Lonpoy’s Intet- 
LiceNceR.”—I should like to know whether copies 
of this small weekly paper, temp. Charles L., are 
I have some numbers uncut, “ printed for 
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Tho. Bates at the Signe of the Maydenhead on 
Snow-hill, neare the Conduite, and I. W. F. in 
the Old Baily, 1645.” Each number has a rough 
woodcut of the head of Charles I. on the first 
page. Constance RvussELt. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Name or Tows Wantep.—Under the title 
* A Quiet Corner of England,” a charming “ de- 
scriptive” article appeared in the Daily News of 
September 30, 1882. Mindful, I suppose, that 
Catlin’s French retreat, Etretat, is said to have 
been spoilt through the publication to the world 
{in that journal) of a letter from one of its corre- 
spondents in France, the town’s designation is 
carefully withheld. I share with a friend a laud- 
able anxiety to learn from experience something 
more about the quaintnesses of the unnamed 
locality. Will any reader kindly help me “ona 
matter of identification”? If lon ever able to 
visit the town, I promise that there shall be none of 
the Philistine in my behaviour. Here are ex- 
tracts from the article :— 

“Cromwell came down the long hill the inhabitants 
call the High Street, and in the dead of night seized the 
Levellers in their lair, and put down with an iron hand 
their attempted rebellion.” 

“When we ascend the steps in the church tower and 
look over the aisle, on the roof of which Cromwell drew 
up the mutineers to see three of their number shot, as 
an example to the rest, in the churchyard below, we can 
see nothing save old men leaning, doing nothing, in the 
arched doorways of 1066(?].” 

“ On the old lead which lines the font is chipped by a 
dagger’s point, ‘ Anthony Sedley, prisoner, 1649.’ ” 
Many of the Silvester family are buried in the 
church. In the town is a decaying priory, where 
“once lived Southall, Speaker of the Long Par- 
liament.” A Monday fair is held in the “ tollsey” 
(i.e, the market-place), and a second edition of 
the fair, known as a “‘ runaway mop,” occurs about 
the middle of October. Lastly, the place, where- 
ever it may be (si sic omnes /), is five miles from 
a railway. Witrrep Harerave. 

14, Holford Square, W.C. 

[See “ Burford Priory,” 6t S. vi, 367 and p. 54 infra.] 


Tae Srerry Famity.— Any one who can 
furnish any particulars of the above will greatly 
oblige by writing concerning the same direct to 
me. J. Asupy-Srerry, 
St. Martin’s Chambers, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


Dr. Watxwricut.—Although this emi- 
nent musician has acquired a world-wide reputa- 
tion as the composer of the good old Christmas 
tune “Stockport,” set to Byrom’s “ Christians, 
awake,” his life is, nevertheless, veiled in some 
little obscurity. Beyond the fact that he was 
organist at the Stockport parish church during the 
latter half of last century, little else is known 
about him here, even in musical circles. By some 
it is averred that when he left he went to Man- 


chester, while others maintain that he went ‘to 
Liverpool. Less is known respecting his earlier 
career, According to local music manuscript books 
his Christmas tune is known and called by the 
name of “Stockport,” while in the Bristol Tune 
Book the same tune is named “ Yorkshire ”—a fact 
on which Yorkshiremen pride themselves not a 
little. The most popular music with which the 
name of Wainwright is associated are the tunes 
“ Stockport ” (“ Yorkshire”), “ Manchester,” and 
“Liverpool,” and the glee “Life’s a bumper.” 
By which name is the first-named most generally 
known ; and what gave occasion for the change ? 

Warren BULKELeY. 

Stockport. 


Rev. W. Benver: Rev. T. Fremtye.—In 
1802 Harvard College, in this State, conferred the 
honorary degree of D.D. upon the above. They 
were both “of Scotland,” according to the Boston 
newspapers of the day. I presume that they were 
men of some distinction, or a college in a foreign 
land would not have honoured them in this manner. 
Can any reader of this query inform me where 
they resided, and when and where they died? 
If they were writers, I should like to have the 
titles of some of their books and any other par- 
ticulars concerning them. Jonn Warp Dean, 

18, Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. 


Hervey pve Vesci.—Hervey (nephew of Ivo 
and grandson of Robert de Vesci) is mentioned by 
the Viscount of Westmoreland in the Pipe Roll 
31 Hen. I. As his name does not again occur in 
that form in the records of the counties of West- 
moreland or Cumberland, he (or his son Hervey) 
has been supposed to have assumed the name of 
one of his manors near Lowther or Morland. 
What was the name of the manor; and was this 
Hervey a son of William de Vescy and Burga his 
wife? The Vescies held lands within the Forest 
of Engelwood, Kirkland, Caldbeck, Warnel, &c., 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and Hervey’s 
stepson Henry Fitz Swein held Edenhall in 1139. 


Mipote Names.— When was the practice 
adopted of giving middle names to children? 
Would not the use of middle names in a pedigree 
of the sixteenth century cast doubts upon its 
authenticity ? Amy. 


Sr. Lavp.—Who was he? An old chronicler 
of Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, according to 
some authorities, mentions that there were three 
chapels at the east end of the cathedral, dedicated 
respectively to St. Edmund K. and M., St. Mary- 
the- White, and St. Laud. Christ Church was almost 
exclusively connected with the colonists in Ire- 
land, being founded by the Danes, rebuilt by Anglo- 
Normans, and afterwards in the hands of English 
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settlers and citizens, so that it is not likely that an 
or Celtic saint is meant. 
I, W. Harpmay, LL.D, 


Yarrep.—What is the precise meaning and 
origin of this word? It is quite new to me, and 
is not given in Webster's Dict, or any other 
dictionary that I have consulted ; it is probably, 
however, a well-known term among bookbinders. 
I have just met with the word in The Publishers’ 
Circular, p. 163,—“ Bagster’s Bibles. In sheep 
yapped, with elastic 

. C. Birxseck Terry. 


“Psatm1 Davipis: Proversta Satomonis,” 
&c.—I have an old volume of David's Psalms, 
&e. It gives the original Hebrew text, with an 
interlinear Latin translation, and marginal notes 
_— in Latin, with various Hebrew readings. 

he title-page runs thus:—First, the Hebrew 
title, then 

** Psalmi Davidis | Proverbia Salomonis | Ecclesiastes 

| et | Canticum Canticorum | Hebraicé | cum Inter- 
lineari versione Santis Pagnini: | Benedicti Arie Mon- 
tani & aliorum collato studio | ad Hebraicam dictionem 
diligen | tissimé expensa.” 
Here there follows an allegorical design or emblem 
of two storks in mid air, one feeding the other, 
surrounded by a ribbon, on which is printed 
“Honora patrem Tuum et matrem tuam ut sis 
longevus super terram, Exo, 20.” (This is remark- 
ably like the emblem described on pp. 28, 29 of 
Green’s Shakspere and the Emblem Writers.) 
Under this picture is printed, “ Parisiis | Sumpti- 
bus Sebastiani Cramoisy, vid | Jacobea snb Ci- 
conijs. | m.pc.xxxt. | cum privilego Regis.” 
Then follows on the next page the dedication, 
“ Armando Joanni Eminentissimo, 8.R.E. Car- 
dinali De Richelieu.” The volume contains 
pp- xiv-416. Can any of your readers give me 
any information about this old book? What is 
its present value ? 


Harry MacActay F 
49, Merrion Square, Dublin. eames 


A New Year's Greerixe.—A friend of mine 
who resided for many years in South Pembroke- 
shire tells me that it is a custom in that county 
to sprinkle with water—when that fluid is within 
reach—the person who is wished “a happy new 
year.” What light can be thrown upon this 
curious custom ? 8. H. 


32, Ainger Road, N.W. 


Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. us 


Faicatory.—In Tom Moore’s journal (vol. ii, 
of Works, &c., edited by Lord John Russell, 
p. 288) occurs the following passage relating to 
my father, Hans Busk :— 

“ Received a new work by the author of The Banquet, 
called The Dessert, accompanied by one of those frica 
letters with which we asses of literature delight to 
each other. Must rub him, of course, in return.” 

I should be glad to know if this word fricatory 
was coined for the occasion, or if it occurs in other 
writers. H. Busx. 


“Tas Waatenone.”—In the Ann. Register for 
1790, p. 197, there is an account of a man tearing 
down the colours in the courtyard of St. James’s 
Palace. “He made his escape to the whalebone, 
where he was seized.” At p. 194, another man is 
mentioned, who “ wrote a libel against his Majesty, 
and stuck it on the whalebone in the courtyard.” 
What was the “whalebone”? In the neighbour- 
hood of Whitby one often meets with the jaw-bone 
of a whale set up as an entrance-arch to a field or 
farmyard. These bones are relics of the Green- 
land fishery of former days. They are, indeed, the 
bones of a whale, but not whalebone. Was there 
such a jawbone at St. James's? JAYDEE, 


Tue Nai or Tae Littte Fincer Lert To 
Grow.—Is this a common practice abroad, and 
where? Moliére, in Misanthrope, writes :— 

“ Est ce par l’ongle long qu'il porte au petit doigt, 

Qu’il s'est acquis chez vous l’honneur oi le voit?” 
I have seen it abroad, and remember particularly 
that a German baron of one of the oldest families 
in the Almanach de Gotha, though young, and 
rather a swell, allowed one (or both nails) to grow 
nearly an inch long, and kept it very sharp and 
pointed. I was told at the time that it is a mark 
of distinction between the gentleman and the 
workman. The latter would find such an orna- 
ment (?) a rather inconvenient ae 


Avurtnors or Quotations WanTED.— 
“What is my offence, my lord?—The worst of al} 


offences, thou hast outlived my liking.” 
A. Jones. 


Replies. 


THE COURTENAY SHIELDS IN WOLBOROUGH 
AND ASHWATER CHURCHES, DEVON, 
(6 S. vi. 484.) 

I have read with considerable interest Mr. 
E. M. Borte’s remarks on the Wolborongh shields 
and conjunctively those at Ashwater. Relative to 
Wolborough he alludes to the drawings before him, 
but of Ashwater evidently reasons on such informa- 
tion as he found in my work. I much wish he 
could have read it in the light of the personal 
acquaintance with that church which I believe J 
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, a8 he would have escaped much confusion 
and misapprehension, and doubtless left some of 
his strictures unsaid. Mr. Boyce will acquit me 
of discourtesy if I abstain from answering all he 
has advanced seriatim ; I now wish to content my- 
self with giving a rather more extended detail of 
the views and circumstances contained in my book 
as a contribution towards the investigation of this 
interesting subject. 

In Ashwater Church are six shields, three on a 
tomb and three in a window. On the tomb recline 
two effigies, a knight and a lady. Over the figures 
is a canopy, and the front of the canopy is formed by 
an arch, from which extend two curved projections 
called “ cusps.” At the points or ends of the cusps 
are bosses, each formed of an angel holding a shield. 
The position of these shields is peculiar. Instead 
of being displayed perpendicularly, as is usual, the 
angels hold them so that they incline horizontally 
inward, or almost upward, towards the cavity of the 
canopy. From being thus comparatively sheltered 
the bearings on them have been better preserved. 

Assuming the spectator to be standing facing 
the tomb, the feet of the figures would be opposite 
his left hand and their heads opposite his right. 1. 
On the boss of the cusp of the arch over the feet of 
the figures is a shield thus charged:—Baron, Car- 
minow with label of three, impaling Femme, 
blank. 2. On the boss of the cusp of the arch over 
the heads of the figures is a shield charged thus:— 
Baron, Carminow with a label of three, impaling 
Femme, Courtenay with a label of three. 3. 
Issuant from the helmet supporting the head of 
the knight is a shield charged wholly (all the field) 
with Carminow with a label of three. The relative 
position of this shield would be immediately below 
shield No. 2. 

The shields on the cusps are somewhat muti- 
lated, and have been covered with repeated layers 
of whitewash, and although this was carefully re- 
moved and examined no distinct traces of colour 
were distinguishable beneath, except a ruddy 
foundation as a preparation apparently for gilding. 
But a sure testimony is left by other means. The 
bearings are incised perfectly in outline on both 
shields, but no trace of lines is found on the blank 
impalement to indicate that any charge ever ex- 
isted thereon. The shield issuant from the helmet 
has its charge sculptured in relief, and traces of 
the proper tinctures are still perfectly discernible. 

The tomb occupies a position nearly half way 
down in the wall of the south aisle. In the east 
window of this aisle are three other shields, one 
over two, in painted glass, 1. That in the apex of 
the window contains simply a large capital Lom- 
bardic letter M. 2. Below on the dexter side is:— 
Baron, Carew, impaling Femme, Carminow. 3. 
On the sinister side:—Baron, blank, impaling 
Femme, Courtenay and De Redvers, quarterly. 
The blank is a plain piece of glass, and has the 


appearance of a modern insertion for the ancient 
impalement that had been destroyed, probably by 
accident. I hope the foregoing will make the state 
of things at Ashwater tolerably clear. 

I will now proceed to Wolborough Church, 
where there are three shields in paintei glass in a 
window:—1. Quarterly of four, 1 and 4, De Vere; 
2 and 3, Arcedekne. 2. Purted per pale, Baron, 
Carminow with label of three; Femme, Courtenay 
with label of three differenced. 3. Parted per pale, 
Baron, Beaumont of Sherwill ; Femme, Courtenay, 
labelled and differenced as before. 

I am glad to have the opportunity of correcting 
the error in my book as to quarters 1 and 4 in 
shield No. 1, having mistaken De Vere for Fitz- 
warren, a similarly emblazoned coat, as Elizabeth 
Cogan, Sir Hugh , Heoreemwers first wife, was widow 
of Fulk Fitzwarren. At the time of my notes the 
glass was dim and discoloured, and had not been 
cleaned and restored as it now appears, The dis- 
covery came too late for correction. 

Thomas Carminow, who died 21 Henry VI., 1443 
(Pole), left two daughters coheiresses, Margaret and 
Joan. Sir Hugh Courtenay, of Haccombe (by right 
of his second wife), was younger brother of Edward, 
Earl of Devon. He married thrice: 1. Elizabeth 
Cogan, widow of Fulk Fitzwarren; 2. Philippa, 
daughter and coheiress of Warin Arcedekne ; 3. 
Maud, daughter of Sir John Beaumont, of Sherwill. 
She died July 3, 7 Edward 1V., 1467 (Cleveland). 
By his second wife Philippa he had one daughter, 
Joan, who married first Nicholas (Raron) Carew, of 
Ottery-Mohun, and head of that house, and her 
eldest son Nicholas married Joan Carminow, of 
Ashwater, the younger of the two coheiresses ; 
secondly she married Sir Robert Vere. By his third 
wife, Maud Beaumont, Sir Hugh had a son Hugh, 
who married Margaret Carminow, the elder of the 
coheiresses. This was a curious relationship, as 
Nicholas Carew, who married Joan Carminow, was 
the son of the half-sister of Hugh Courtenay, who 
married Margaret Carminow. It is therefore seen 
that in one case only a Carew married a Courtenay 
as a wife; in the other three, Courtenays married 
Arcedekne, Beaumont, and Carminow as their 
wives, 

On the Ashwater tomb we find: 1. Carminow, 
impaling blank; 2. Carminow impaling Courtenay. 
If these be the effigies of Thomas Carminow and 
his wife Joan Hill, the blank impalement would 
have been occupied presumably with the chevron 
and water-bougets of her family; if the shields 
were designed to represent the matches of his 
daughters, then the vacancy should have shown the 
lions of Carew. Margaret Carminow was the elder 
of the coheiresses, head of her family; her husband 
Hugh was the representative of a younger branch 
of the Courtenays only, although the coronet was 
restored to his son. At Wolborough the mar- 
shalling of the arms follows that of the shield on the 
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tomb at Ashwater, and I fancy it may be considered 

a fair presumption that the vacant dexter impale- 

ment of the shield in the window at Ashwater 

whose sinister is Courtenay was, as on the tomb 

below, originally filled by Carminow. The large 

= in the shield above it has peculiar significance 
ere. 

Should it be asked, If Margaret, presumably as 
head of the house, assumed the husband’s position 
on the shields on the tomb and at Wolborough, and 
also, presumably for argument’s sake, in the window 
at Ashwater, why does her shield in the window 
there take the sinister position, and Carew and her 
younger sister take the dexteror place of precedence, 
and why also should not Carminow impale Carew, 
as on the other presumed shield? To this it may be 
replied, to Joan was given the Ashwater estate, 
and her husband was head of his house. Presum- 
ably both were then alive ; his arms occupy their 
proper position on the shield, and the shield itself, 
as ae the ownership of the estate there, 
has the place of precedence. To Margaret and her 
husband was given Boconnoc, and if, as I have 
surmised, she erected the tomb to her husband, as 
a widow and senior representative of her house, 
she asserted her position thereon as such, but in 
the window took her proper relative place, although 
still preserving the assumption, as found on the 
tomb, and also among the family escutcheons at 
Wolborough. If the tomb was erected by Margaret 
to the memory of her father, as the shield issuant 
from the helmet would seem to imply, this would 
not disturb the emphasis of distinction asserted for 
Carminow on the shield that displays her alliance 
immediately above his head. 

Again, it may be said, of course, in the absence 
of proof to the contrary, that the vacant impale- 
ment in the window may have been filled by 
Carew, and so the two descents be shown ; but if 
so, would not Carew in alliance with Courtenay 
have come first? But against this we have the 
large M immediately above, and on the granite 
capital cf a pillar of the aisle arcade opposite the 
monument is some rude carving that has strong 
resemblance to that letter. 

The shields at Wolborough deserve careful 
scrutiny. Here we observe (1) a lady, the daughter 
of a Courtenay and wife of a Carew—lineages pre- 
sumably of higher rank than her mother’s—on her 
second marriage with De Vere, passing by both, 
and quartering with her new husband’s arms those 
she considered peculiarly her own as heiress of her 
mother, who was a coheiress of Arcedekne, similarly 
to Margaret Carminow. In 2 we find another co- 
heiress, Margaret Carminow (presumably a widow), 
impaling ber husband’s arms, a replica of Ashwater; 
and (3) Beaumont impaling also her husband’s arms, 
daughter-in-law and mother-in-law respectively. 
Maud Beaumont survived her husband, Sir Hugh 
Courtenay, many years, but died in 1467, four 


years previously to her son, who perished at 
Tewkesbury in 1471. I am not in possession 
of the date of the decease of Joan de Vere, 
All these ladies, who were closely connected, 
appear to have been widows within a short 
space of each other, and the three shields, by 
whomsoever set up, were designed to give unmis- 
takable precedence to the families the ladies re- 
presented rather than their husbands’, especially 
so in two examples, and an equal importance, in 
a sense, in the third. ' 

Joan Carew, afterwards De Vere, was a “ strong- 
minded” personage. “ Her mother,” says Cleve- 
land, 

‘being an heiress, she had great possessions descended 
to her, and she did, from some great a see taken 
against him, disinherit her eldest son, Sir Thomas Carew, 
of Mohuns-Autrey, of all her lands, being seventeen 
manours, and bestowed them upon her younger sons, 
Thomas repaired this loss in part by matching with one 
of Carmino’s daughters and heirs.” 

Character has much to do with an apparent pur- 
pose or sentiment, such as is presumably displayed 
in the subject now under investigation. In the 
foregoing 1 have sought to give an intelligible 
description of these interesting shields, and my 
surmises concerning their meaning. 

In endeavouring to elucidate matters such as 
these, where usually recognized customs appear 
reversed, I think our best plan is at once to take 
into account all surrounding circumstances, and, 
having well investigated and balanced them, read 
what is before us by their light as the best avail- 
able means of getting at the intention, and not try 
to square the matter with “received laws.” This 
I have done to the best of my ability, such as it is, 
and I cordially invite Mr. Borg, now all the in- 
formation I can glean is before him—I hope clearly 
—to give us further remarks thereon, and, in 
the interest of truth, if not of gallantry, to divest 
these ladies of the heraldically masculine style 
which to me they appear for the nonce to have as- 
sumed, or which those succeeding assumed for 
them. W. H. Hamitron Rogers. 

Colyton, Devon. 


Miss Ketiy, tHe Actress (6 §. vi. 466, 
493, 513; vii. 31) — Mr. Prarr will be 
glad to have some erroneous impressions cor- 
rected with reference to Frances Maria Kelly, 
whose death at an advanced age occurred at 
the close of last year. If he will read the Era 
newspaper, dated December 16, 1882, the full 
particulars of Fanny Kelly’s career, given in a 
biographical record of which I take the responsi- 
bility, will show that he has blended the profes- 
sional history of two totally distinct performers. 
Miss F. H. Kelly, who appeared at Covent Garden, 
Nov. 14, 1822, as Juliet to the Romeo of Mr. 
Charles Kemble, and was announced in the bills 
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as “from the Theatre Royal, Dublin,” was a cousin 
of Miss F. M. Kelly, the great melodramatic 
actress who has so recently expired. Her retire- 
ment from the stage took place about 1826. Lydia 
Kelly, Fanny Kelly's sister, born on June 2, 
1795, appeared on the Glasgow stage at the age of 
thirteen, and finally went to America, where her 
personal attractions were accepted as compensation 
for the absence of marked histrionic ability, and 
her carefully saved earnings enabled her to retire 
with a small fortune, leaving a legacy to be be- 
queathed to Fanny Kelly. There was a fourth actress 
of the same name, who was on the Drury Lane 
e at the commencement of the century. This 
was Miss H. Kelly, in no degree related to Miss 
Fanny Kelly, but who played singing parts with 
John Bannister at the Haymarket with great 
success. Her name disappeared from the playbills 
about 1810. There was also Miss Kate Kelly, a 
lively actress, who played small parts at the 
Adelphi Theatre some twenty-five years ago, and 
who was erroneously supposed to be a member of 
Fanny Kelly’s family. A confusion of names is 
one of the most frequent causes of errors in 
history and biography. E. L. Buaycnarp., 


At the last of the above references Mr. Puatr, in 
ons to give an account of thelate Miss Kelly, 

, strangely enough, interwoven circumstances 
in the lives of two persons who, except in name 
and profession, were in no way connected. Mr. 
Piatr begins by referring to the late “accom- 
plished melodramatic actress,” and proceeds to 
credit her with the performance of such parts as 
Juliet and Belvidera, without, apparently, seeing 
any incongruity in the statement or having any 
misgiving as to whether he had his subject clearly 
in hand. The last paragraphs, from the mention 
of the engagement at the English opera-house to 
the end, are all that apply to the subject of his 
notice. Mr. Prarr is aware that there were two 
Misses Kelly, Lydia and F(rances) H(arriet), but 
he does not seem to be aware that there were 
three, the third—or rather the first, both chronolo- 
gically and in reputation—being Frances Maria 
Kelly, so recently deceased. No doubt the initials 
F. M. and F. H. have a sufficient resemblance to 
render mistakes possible, but one which, on the other 
hand, should put inquirers on their guard. It is 
curious, too, that each is stated to have been the 
daughter of an officer in the army. In speaking 
of Miss Kelly now it is needless to say that Frances 
Maria—‘‘ the child of nature” as she was called in 
her day—is the person referred to. She was born in 
Brighton on Dec. 15, 1790, and articled at a very 
early age to her uncle, Michael Kelly, the musician 
and composer,—so early that she sang in the chorus 
at Drury Lane in the year 1800. Her success 
dates from her engagement with Arnold, but it is 
unnecessary to follow her career further. 


Frances Harriet Kelly was born in 1803, or, 
according to another notice of her, in 1805; she was 
for some time in Paris, and had the advantage of 
receiving instruction from Talma. This was the 
lady who, after some years in the provinces, made 
her first appearance at Covent Garden on Nov. 14, 
1822, and whose various performances are recorded 
in the earlier portion of Mr. Prarr’s notice. 
Lydia Kelly was Frances Harriet’s sister. Miss 
Kelly is admitted to have been unsurpassed in 
domestic drama, and her name must always find 
a place in the annals of the stage ; it is well, there- 
fore, to put on record who she was, and, as there 
seems so much doubt about it, who she was not, 

Cartes WYLIE. 

3, Earl's Terrace, Kensington, W. 


As there seems to be some confusion on the sub- 
ject, it will be as well to record in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” that the name of the gifted actress who 
died last month was Frances Maria Kelly, That 
she was the daughter of an officer in the army and 
a niece of Michael Kelly there is no reason to 
doubt. In an account of her given in the Georgian 
Era (1834) it is stated that she studied music 
and singing under her uncle. The writer goes on 
to say :— 

“ Being destined for the stage, she made her appear- 
ance in 1800,as one of the chorus singers at Drury Lane, 
and also played there a few parts suited toherage. From 
that time till 1807, she studied her profession with great 
assiduity, and in the latter ‘year made her début at 
Glasgow...... In 1808 she formed part of Mr, Colman’s 
company at the Haymarket.” 

Many of the readers of “ N. & Q.” will remember 
the sonnet which Charles Lamb wrote in her praise, 
beginning, 
“ You are not, Kelly, of the common strain.” 
G. Fisuzr. 


Tae Becxrorp Lisrary Sate (6* §. vii. 6).— 
Mr. HarpincHam may not be sorry to hear that 
the practice of buying books by the yard to fill 
the shelves of country gentlemen’s studies, “ with 
so many yards of folio, so many yards of quarto,” 
&c., which “‘ pay” (the booksellers) “as well as any- 
thing,” is by no means peculiar to English count 
gentlemen. The other day a seller of el 
hand books, whose stock may measure a mile or 
two at least, assured me that he has not a few 
orders for so many yards of volumes to go to the 
United States, “where they prefer,” said my 
laughing companion, “the big, old, and utterl 
unreadable works, and devote the books to crac 
shelves with the weight of learning.” After all, 
may not this queer practice be but the exag- 
gerated form of an affliction which few book-men 
escape? Who, among the readers of “N. & Q.,” 
can lay his hand upon his heart and say that he 
never bought’ a useless and unreadable book? 
Not Mr. Harpixeuam’s obedient servant O. 
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Tae Acare or tHe Cuurcn oF 
Osiwo (6" 8. vii. 3).—Is it not very probable 
that the ceremonies to which my friend Mr. Car- 
MICHAEL refers are connected with the miracle at 
the marriage feast of Cana, one of the three mani- 
festations alluded to, more than once, in the office 
of the Epiphany (vide Roman Breviary, Ant. ad 
Magn. ex ii. Vesp. in Epiph.): “ Tribus miraculis 
ornatum diem sanctum colimus : hodie stella Magos 
duxit ad presepium : hodie vinum ex aqua factum 
est ad nuptias: hodie in Jordane a Joanne 
Christus baptizari voluit, ut salvaret nos, alleluia”? 
The Epiphany is still called in many countries the 
“ King’s Feast,” and it is doubtless in allusion to 
this same mystery that we retain the old custom 
of having our twelfth cake and choosing a king, 
not mere imitations, as some have supposed, of the 
ancient pagan saturnalia. 

The custom of blessing the water on the vigil of 
this feast, in allusion to our Lord’s baptism, is still 
retained in some parts of the West, and the Eastern 


Church has always religiously observed it. At|$ 


Rome the ceremony takes place in the Church of 
8. Andrea della Valle, and in that of the Stim- 


mate. D. 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Burrorp Priory, Oxrorpsurre (6 vi. 
367).—There is within the church rails of Burford 
Church a stone with this inscription :— 

** Here lyeth the body of Jobn Pryor, Gent., who was 
murdered and found hidden in the Priory Garden, in 
this parish, the 3d day of April, Anno Domini, 1697, and 
was buried the 6th day of the same month in 67th year 
of his age.” 

The Earl of Aberdeen, who married the widow 
of Speaker Lenthall’s grandson, was tried for 
the murder and acquitted at the Oxford assizes 
July 20-22, 1697. Prior was one of the trustees 
under the will of Speaker Lenthall, whose servant 
he had been. Extracts from contemporary news- 
page are given in North Oxon. Arch. Soc. Report 
1870. Ep. 


A Conreveracy or Wirvesses (6" vi. 
449).—The late Sir William Erle, Chief Judge of 
the Common Pleas, told me of such a conspiracy 
of thieves on the Western Circuit. When one of 
the gang was arrested and tried, the rest, say five 
in number, acted an alibi. One of the five was 
to represent the prisoner. They walked out to- 
gether, went to a public-house together, had a 
quarrel, made it up, drank beer, &c. ll this 
each swore to, and each was confident that it was 
on the evening when the robbery took place, and 
when each of the four swore the prisoner was with 
them. Their evidence was suspected, and they 
were examined separately, but the more each was 
cross-examined the more consistent and true seemed 
the story, for all was true except the date and the 
identity of the fifth man. It could only have been 


confuted by producing the Jandlord of the ale- 
house, who, not suspecting such a matter, was, of 
course, not in court. The man was acquitted; but 
though the gang tried the same villainy again it 
was not successful. I cannot give the date or the 
assize town, but it was while Sir Wm. Erle was at 
the Bar. J. Carrick Moone. 


Nett Gwrnve's Hovss S. vi. 488).— 


“ The new street from Piccadilly to Bloomsbury will, 
in traversing Soho, pass over the site of the house which 
is probably the last in London that can, with any cer- 
tainty, be pointed out as a home of Nell Gwynne. 
Standing then in Hodge Lane by the Military Garden, 
it is now No, 53, Wardour Street (until recently No. 38, 
Princes Street), at the south-eastern corner of Rich- 
mond Street, It would seem that Nell Gwynne lived 
here at some time within the interval 1667-1670, for in 
1667 she was, as Pepys records, lodging in Drury Lane; 
and in 1670 inhabited house on the north side of Pall 
Mall, next to Lady Mary Howard's. In 1671 she obtained, 


under Act of Parliament, a free conveyance of a house - 


and site on the south side of that street, which she 
occupied until her death in her thirty-eighth year, in 
687. This last-named house, adjoining the Countess of 
Portland's, was purchased by the Waldegrave family ; 
its site is at present occupied by the more modern pre- 
mises of the Eagle Insurance Company.”—From The 
Court Journal, 


Ceier et 


Nothing can be more absurd than the attempt 
of the writer in Zand to place Nell Gwynne’s 
house in Wardour Street. When I was writing 
Old and New London I thoroughly examined the 
subject, and consider that her house stood in Pall 
Mall, on the north side, as nearly as possible where 
the Army and Navy Club nowstands. It is a 
perfectly gratuitous and unproved (and, I believe, 
an unprovable) assertion that St. James’s Park 
then extended to the bottom of Richmond Street. 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Lancton: O’Cornett (6" §. vi. 288).—I 
regret that I can give L. no information about 
Catherine, daughter of Sir Edward Langton and 
wife of Col. Maurice O’Connell. L. has followed 
the Chevalier O’Gorman in stating that Col. 
O'Connell was second cousin of the Liberator’s 
grandfather. This is incorrect—Col. O'Connell 
was first cousin of Daniel Fitz-Jeffrey O'Connell, 
of Darrinane and Aghort, who was grandfather of 
Daniel O'Connell of Darrinane, the Liberator’s 
grandfather. Ross 

62, Upper Mount Street, Dublin. 


Tue Herrsnip or the Percies: Earts oF 
(6 v. 343, 431; vii. 28).— 
If F. D. will consult the Herald and @ 7 
vol. iii. pp. 270-1, he will see that the Paver 
pedigree quoted from Banks is one of the most 
impudent genealogical forgeries ever perpetrated. 
Wills purporting to be those of Maximilian Wood- 


ruffe, 1652 (whose very existence is doubtful), and 
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of his representative John Paver, 1760, were forged 


‘and placed in the registry at York. The latter ex- 


tended over 188 years and proved eight genera- 
tions! These forgeries were discovered and ex- 
by William Downing Bruce, F.S.A., in 1854. 
unter, in his South Yorkshire, has the following 
passage, vol. ii. p. 387:— 

“In Hopkinson, and in a better authority, Harl. MS., 
6070, f. 123, it is shown that Richard Woodruff had 
issue by the coheir of the Earl of Northumberland, who 
was beheaded at York, a son named Joshua or Joseph, 
who married Magdalene, daughter and heir of Roger 
Billings, Esq., of Martbagare, near Denbigh, in Wales, 
db whom “Charles, Joseph, Francis, Foljambe, and 


So the heirs of Lady Elizabeth Percy have yet to 
be traced. Epmunp M. Boy e. 

(Mz. H. Sypney Grazesrook has written to the 
same effect. } 


F. D. is quite right in stating that the heirship 
of the earlier Percies is vested in the representatives 
of the seventh earl; but this does not affect the 

int I raised, viz., that the present Dukes of 

orthumberland have no part or lot in the heir- 
ship of the Percies. What I meant by my ex- 
ion was that the Duke of Athole was sole 
bir of the Percies, Dukes of Northumberland, of 
whom the present (Smithson) line of dukes are, as 
Iexplained, “ neither heirs male nor heirs general.” 
Ihope that by the addition of this proviso my 

critic’s scruples may be satisfied. 

J. H. Rounp. 
Brighton. 


Tae Ssrines or Pec Worrincton AND 
Kirry Cuive (6" vi. 507; vii. 30).—Since 
writing the notice which appeared at the former of 
the above references, I have learnt that the verses 
to Mrs. Clive were written by her friend Miss 
Pope, the actress. I may perhaps add, with re- 
ference to Peg Woflington, that during her re- 
sidence at Teddington the minister of the parish 
was Dr. Stephen Hale, one of the witnesses of 
Pope’s will and the “plain parson Hale” of the 
Moral Essays (Ess. ii. 1. 109). Though fond of 
science, Dr. Hale’s opinions on church matters 
were of the old school; and the present vicar in- 
forms me that there are several entries in the 
comps register of persons who were compelled by 

im to do public penance. Dr. Hale survived his 
celebrated parishioner and (I hope) friend only a 
short time. He was buried under the quaint 
little tower of the parish church. F. G. 


Bisnor Buryet’s Civi. War Cotvections 
(6" 8. vii. 21).—The MSS. of Bishop Burnet are 
mentioned in the will of John King, D.D., master 
of the Charter House, which was proved at the 
P.C.C. in December, 1738, as being in his posses- 
sion. He bequeathed them to his university 
(Oxford, I believe). I should feel obliged if any 


of your readers could give me the parentage of this 
John King, which I have been long seeking. He 
was a landowner near Tewkesbury, and had a 
brother, a “Major” King, who was ancestor to 
Sir John Dashwood King, Bart. He appears to 
have had Irish connexions in the Burkes, of 
Carrantula, co. Galway. W. L. Kiya. 
Watlington, Norfolk. 


Brrtys (6S. vi. 369).—One would like, were 
it possible, more textual reference, but wanting 
this I would conjecture that it is the breil or 
brolium of Du Cange. He says it was “ nemus, 
silva aut saltus in quo ferarum venatio exercetur; 
maxime vero silva muris aut sepibus cincta unde 
nominis etymon, quod a Graco effic- 
tum,” &c. Among his instances he gives, ‘‘ In 
brolio episcopi extra civitatem fere omnes castra- 
metati fuerunt”; and another of a synod held in 
the church of St. Mary, “atque in tertia [die] in 
prato quod dicitur brorium (ubi Mercatorius recte 
monet legendum Brolium).” Possibly the writer 
meant a part of the churchyard so enclosed. 

Br. 


Brylys is probably an alternative form of buriel, 

biriel, or beriel (see Halliwell), meaning a tomb. 
“ Among the seyntes buriels lotynge.” 

Chaucer. 
It would then be derived from the A.-S. byrgel. 
We have ample analogy of the metathesis of the r, 
for the same has happened with the words grass, 
bright, wright, &c., in their transition from Saxon, 
and an opposite change is observable in the words 
bird, burn, thorp, &c.,as compared with earlier forms 
of the same. Byrgel is itself a diminutive of byrig, 
and is therefore akin to beorgan, to defend. Hence 
byrgel meant a place of safety and then a tomb. 
Horne Tooke assigns to the Latin sepelire the same 
origin of defence, connecting it with the root of 
sepes, a hedge. J. W. Crompiz. 
Balgownie, Aberdeen, 


Is not this word a perverted form of grylys= 
a grille or screen of open metal work ? 
Sypvey 
Obviously this is a clerical error for grylys, é.¢. 
grille. A. HarrsHorye. 


Should not this be brytys=brattice, a ae 
IT. 


Warprose (6 S. vi. 388).—I regret that I am 
unable to give further examples of this use of the 
word, but I may perhaps mention that a similar 
stone to that fixed in the wall of Chertsey church- 
yard may be seen in the wall of Chiswick church- 
yard. The inscription, so far as my memory serves 
me, is the same, word for word, but at Chiswick 
profanation is spelt “ prophanation.” TT. W. 


The comparison of the grave to a wardrobe, 
where the body is laid aside like a garment when 
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not in wear, can be illustrated out of many writers. 
Bp. Pearson says the primitive Christians “ thought 
them [our bodies] no ways to be neglected after 
death, but carefully to be laid up in the wardrobe 
of the grave” (Exposition of the ,Creed, art iv., 
sub fin.). Bp. Wordsworth, commenting on “Thy 
raiment waxed not old upon thee ” (Deut. viii. 4), 
says :— 

“ Ambrose, De Fide, ii, 2, sees here a re of the 
preservation of the vesture of the human body in the 
wardrobe of the grave, and so Bede, Qu. 2 in Deut. If 
God could thus preserve the vesture of bodies, cannot 
He restore the bodies themselves?” 


Swedenborg says, “ A man at death escapes from 
his material body as from a rent or worn-out 
vesture ”; and so Geo. Mac Donald :— 


“ We should teach our children to think no more of 
their bodies when dead than they do of their hair when 
it is cut off, or of their old clothes when they have 
them.”—Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood, 
p. 481. 

Compare :— 
“ Take them, O Grave! and let them lie 
Folded upon thy narrow shelves, 
As garments by the soul laid by, 
And precious only to ourselves !” 
Longfellow, Suspiria. 

“ Why am I not more desirous to be unclothed of this 
body }...... What is this but my closest garment, which 
when it is once put off, my soul is at liberty and ease.” — 
Bp. Hall, 1634, Works, xi, 76 (Oxford ed.), 

This idea has received a feeling expression in the 
following pretty verses by the Duchess of New- 
castle:— 

“ Great Nature she doth cloathe the soul within 

A Fleshly Garment which the Fates do spin ; 

And when these Garments are grown old and bare, 

With sickness torn, Death takes them off with care, 

And folds them up in Peace and quiet Rest ; 

So lays them eafe within an Earthly Chest, 

Then scours them and makes them sweet and clean, 

Fit for the soul to wear those cloths again.” 

Poems, p. 135. 
Compare these lines from Herrick’s Epitaph on 
Sir Ed. Giles :— 
* But here ’s the sunset of a tedious day. 
These two asleep are; I ’ll‘but be undrest, 
And so to bed. Pray wish us all good rest.” 
If G. F. R. B. desires further illustrations he will 
find some in my Leaves from a Word-Hunter’s 
Note-Book, p. 22, seq. 
A. Suyruz Patmer, Clk. 
Leacroft, Staines, 


Another example of the use of this word will 
be found in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (‘‘ The 
Prioresses Tale ”):— 

“ This false Jewe him hent, and huld fal faste, 

And kut his throte, and in a pute him caste. 
I say in a wardrobe thay him threwe, 
Wher as the Jewes purgen her entraile.” 
Everarp Home Cotemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


The following is an early instance of the use of. 


this word :— 


“ And the yongger [daughter] was so cherisshed, that 


she dede what she fi ; and as sone as she had herde 
a litelle masse, and saide ii or iii pater nosterz, she come 
into the warderobe to ete browesse or sum other mete, 
and till she had broken her fast she saide her hede oke 
— ached), but hit was but euel of custumance.”— 


. Book of the Knight of La Towr-Landry, 1483, ch. vi, 
& 
E. F. B. 


“He carries Bancor” (6" §. vi. 369). — 
Bangor is a river-port town in Maine, U.S., and 
has a large timber trade, in which more than two 
thousand vessels are employed. Mr. Emerson’s 
expression seems to mean no more than that the 
old woodman has so studied the “‘art of travel” 
that his “ resources” are equal to knocking up a 
shanty, a makeshift Bangor, wherever he may be. 

E. H. M, 

Hastings. 

Bangor in North Wales is famous for its roofin 
slates, hence “the forester who can always fin 
shelter” carries Bangor with him, G. H. T. 

Alnwick. 


anp Exzevirs (6" S. vi. 368).— 
BrsuiorHitos will find all the information he 
desires with respect to Aldine and Elzevir editions 
in the two following bibliographies—Renouard 
(A. A.), Annales de l’Imprimerie des Alde, third 
edit., Paris, 1834, 8vo., and Willems (Alph.), Les 
Elwvier, Histoire et Annales Typographiques, 
Gand, 1880, 8vo.—both of which are indispensable 
to a collector of Aldines and Elzevirs. 

J. C. Hupsoy. 

Thornton, Horncastle. 


Viyeyarps (6" §. vi. 389).—This idea as to 
vineyards appears to be a popular error. In Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities (Bohn’s ed., vol. iii. p. 380), 
quoting from Barrington’s tions on our 
Ancient Statutes, it is remarked :— 

“ Other vulgar errors are that the old statutes have 

rohibited the planting of vineyards, or the use of saw- 
ing mills, relating to which I cannot find any statute ; 
they are, however, established in Scotland, to the very 
great advantage both of the proprietor and the country.” 


“ They ” refers, I suppose, only to the sawing-mills. 
E. H. M. 


Hastings. 

Larry Warp’s Pia §. vi. 388).—Full 
particulars of the life and death of an interesting 
animal, identical, I believe, with Larry Ward’s 
pig, may be found in Sir J. Barrington’s Personal 
Memoirs, under: the title of “The Enniscorthy 
Boar.” Ross O’ConneELL. 

62, Upper Mount Street, Dublin. 


Comet in toe Tenta Century 
(6™ §. vi. 534).—F. S. wishes to know whether 
there is any other record of a comet seen by the 
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Benedictine monks of St. Gall in the tenth cen- 
tury besides a reference to it which he quotes from 
J. V.Scheffel’s Ekkehard. That work is a romance, 
and gives, I believe, no date for the real or sup- 
posed cometary appearance. I cannot find the 
volume of Annales Gallenses mentioned by F. S.; 
and a comet “in the tenth century” is so vague a 
reference, that although the quotation in Ekkehard 
appears to allude to March as the month of its 
appearance, I should be glad if he would quote, if 
ible, the passage from the Annales Gallenses 
in full, or, at least, so as to give the year in which 
the comet was seen by the monks. * If substan- 
tiated, the account would be interesting, as having 
been previously overlooked. There is, I believe, 
no reference to any such comet in Pingré’s Cometo- 
phie which, although published now (exactly 
—its date is 1783) a century ago, is still almost an 
exhaustive authority concerning early comets seen 
in Europe. Many more have, indeed, been found 
since in the early Chinese records; but the one in 
question, if really seen in St. Gall, should have 
been included in Pingré’s list. W. T. Lyxy, 
Blackheath. 


The Saxon Chronicle records two comets in this 
century, viz., “a.p. 905. This year a comet ap- 
red on the thirteenth before the Kalends of 
ovember.” “995. In this year appeared 
*cometa’ the star.” Freperick E, Sawyer. 
Brighton, 


Cometine §S. vii. 7, 36).—Additional in- 
stances of the occurrences of this word are cited, 
sub., “A cumlynge, Aduena,” in the Catholicon 
Anglicum (E.E.T.S.):— 

“Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 1384, gives: 

* Be noght stille, Loverd, says he, 
For I am a commelyng towarde pe, 
And pilgrym, als alle my faders was,’ 
as the translation of ‘ Ne sileas guoniam advena ego sum 
@ te et peregrinus, sicut omnes patres mei.’ > the 
Mundi, p. 392, 1. 6785, we are told :— 
*To cumlynges do yee right na suike 
For quilum war yee seluen slike.’ 
See also Wyclif, Isaiah, lii. 4, where it is used as a 
translation of the Vulgate colonus, as also in Harrison's 
Description of England, 1587, p. 6, col. 2, where we 
read that when the Saxons came to England ‘within a 
while these new comlings began to molest the homelings.’ 
Accola, a comelyng ’ (Medulla)2’ 
In the Promptorium Parvulorum (Camden 
Society) the entries “Cumlinge” and “ Come- 
lynge” are illustrated by the notes :— 

“Sir Ywaine, when he had long time left the lady 
whom he had espoused in a foreign land, is called by 
her messenger ‘an unkind cumlyng’ (Ywaine and 
Gawin, 1627). Komelynge occurs in Rob. of Glouces- 
ter ; comlyng, R. Brunne.” 

“In the Wicliffite version the following passages 
cceur: ‘A comelynge which is a pilgrim at jou’ 
(Levit. xviii, 26); ‘Most dere I biseche you as come- 
lingis and pilgryms’ (1 Pet. ii. 11). The following 
expression occurs in Trevisa’s translation of Higden’s 


Polychronicon in reference to the use of the French 
language in Britain: ‘The langage of Normandie is a 
comlynge of another lande,’ in the original adventitia.” 

Commeline is still a surname, and is, I suppose, 
synonymous with Newcome, L’Estrange, Guest, 
and the like. In Scotland a cumlin is a cat or 
other animal that takes up its abode at a place to 
which it does not really belong. Sr. Swirntn. 


Eawt-comer and eawt-cumlin in the E.DS, 
Lancashire Glossary, where the meaning is given 
as “one from another district, a stranger. From 
A.-S. cuman, to come; cf. O.H.G. chomeling, a 
new comer, a stranger.” Hawt is the Lancashire 
pronunciation of out, so far as it can be represented 
in ordinary spelling. The Glossary adds seven 
quotations in which the word is used in some form 
or other, namely, from John of Trevisa, 1387; 
Hampole, 1340; Woelif (two), 1380; Promptorium 
Parvulorum, 1440; William Harrison’s Descrip- 
tion of England, 1587, New Shakspere Society’s ed., 
bk. ii. c. ix. p. 189; and John Scholes’s Jaunt to 
Bee the Queen, the last being an illustration in 
the Lancashire dialect. J. H. Nopat. 


Tae Last or Cromarty (6" vi. 500, 
542).— Please to correct an error in the date of the 
inscription on the gravestone of the youngest 
daughter of George, last Earl of Cromartie. It 
should be “ Ob. 20 January 1809, Zitat. 62.” 

James Gipson. 


Penn a Catnotic (6% S. vi. 364; vii. 32).— 
The word “accusation” hardly applies: a man 
may fancy he sees reason to change his religious 
ap a without incurring a criminal charge.* 

e have to thank Mr. Marswatt, however, for 
looking out the passage which narrates Tillotson’s 
investigation ; but he will see it is not a new light 
thrown on the matter (as the form of his note 
rather seems to imply), because I had already 
alluded to it. Neither does it touch the significance 
of the other two facts, R. H. Busx. 


Sauispury §. vi. 306, 520).— 
On looking again at the note written on a blank 
space of A Concordancie of Yeares, I find that 
E. L. G.’s suggestion that ‘ East ffarnum” should 
be East Harnham (or rather East Harnum), is 
correct, The writing of the note is as bad as the 
spelling, and renders it presumptuous to say for 
certain what the word given as “‘ doors ” really is ; 
but it is evidently not “ bowes,” and is more like 
“ doors,” or rather “‘doores,” than anything else. 
The mistake of supposing the number of weeks in a 
year to be represented by the doors of the cathe- 
dral may have been that of the writer of the note. 
The supposed anachronism discovered by Mr. 
Hottanp disappears in face of the fact that the 
note which mentions the date 1662 is written (as 


* “ Accusation, the actof charging with a crime or 
offense......of any wrong or injustice,”— Webster. 
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stated at the former reference) on a blank space of 
the book dated 1612. J. Atrrep Gorcu. 
Kettering. 


Memoraste Restpents Barws- 
puRY, AND Penronvitte §. vi. 121, 374, 
413).—A Walk from London to Fulham, by the 
late Thomas Crofton Croker, F.S.A., M.R.LA., re- 
vised and edited by his son T. F. Dillon Croker, 
F.S.A., F.R.G.S., published by William Tegg, Lon- 
don, 1860, p. 71:— 

“ Mrs. Davenport, a clever actress and admirable re- 

resentative of old women, died at No. 22, Michael's 

lace, Brompton, on the 8th May, 1843, aged 84, On 
the 25th May, 1830, she retired from the stage, after 
an uninterrupted service of thirty-six years at Covent 
Garden Theatre, where she took her first, last, and only 
benefit, performing the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet.” 

Old and New London, vol. ii. p. 263, by Walter 
Thornbury (Cassell & Co.):— 

“Islington Celebrities. — John Quick, a celebrated 
comedian, resided in Hornsey Row. He was the son of 
a Whitechapel brewer, and was the original Tony Lump- 
kin, Bob Acres, and Isaac Mendoza: he was one of the 
last of the Garrick school, and was a great favourite of 
George III. He retired in 1798, after thirty-six years 
on the boards, with 10,000/., and died in 1831, aged eighty- 
three, another proof of the longevity of successful 
actors. Up to the last of his life Quick frequented a 
club at the King’s Head, opposite the old church, and 
officiated as president. Mrs. Davenport was Quick's 
daughter.” 

For memoir of John Quick see the Dramatic 
Mirror, by Thomas Gilliland, vol. ii. p. 920, 1808, 
London, printed for C. Chapple, Pall Mall, by B. 
McMillan, Bow Street, Covent Garden. 

From J. W. Anson’s Dramatic and Musical 
Almanack for 1869, p. 38: “Islington Church 
(Holloway Road), J. Quick and wife buried here.” 

Epwarp Spencer. 


Tae Ossurstone §. vi. 125, 317).—The 
eldest son of the Earl of Tankerville is styled Lord 
Ossulston. Is there any connexion between the 
name of the street in Somers Town and the family 
as proprietors? Further, why should Lord Ossul- 
ston have that name ? 


[The second title of the Ear! of Tankerville is Baron 
Ossulston, of Ossulston, co. Middlesex. } 


iv. 489; vi. 55, 177, 
319) —This use of while has formed the subject of 
a judicial dictum. A woman whose home was at 
Bawtry said in her evidence that she remained 
at Beverley “whilst November.” Thereupon 
Lord Tenterden remarked, “ Whilst means until in 
that part of Yorkshire.” To which Mr. Serjeant 
Wilde replied, “ Yes, I took the liberty of trans- 
lating it in that way” (Trial of T. B. Hodgson 
and others, King’s Bench, London, Deeember, 1831, 
8vo. London, 1831, p. 134). W. C. B. 


Tomstepows Dick (6 §. vi. 168, 316).—Of 
course, the 


same queries will recur. But then, 


without disparaging the repetition, “ N. & Q.” may 
have the reference which is fairly owing to a 
previous full consideration of the subject. This 
was given to a question as to “ The Tumbledown 
Dick” from L. B. (1* S. vi. 391) by F.S.Q. 
and B. B. Woopwarp (ib. p. 469), and G, H, 
(ib. p. 591). Ep. Mars#att, 


* ALL UPON THE MERRY Pin” (6 §. iv. 513; v, 
94, 137, 237, 377; vi. 16).— 

“ Mr. Rhodes bought, at Yarmouth, a wooden tankard 
with brass pins, which he presentéd to Dr. Pegge. It 
had on its side these subjects—Solomon enthroned, with 
the queen of Sheba before him; Absalom suspended on 
a tree from his horse, and Joab on horseback, thrusting 
a spear through his side ; David above, playing a harp; 
Jacob's dream; Abraham’s sacrifice; under the handle, 
God creating Eve; on the rim, over the figures, were 
inscriptions relating to them. On the lid was a repre- 
sentation of Abraham entertaining the angels.* Some 
of these peg-tankards, or peg or pin cups, are yet to be 
found in the cabinets of antiquarjes; and from their 
former use may be traced some common current terms. 
We say of a person who is much elated, he is in a ‘ merry 
pin,’ which, no doubt, originally meant he had drunk to 
that ‘pin,’ or mark, which had rendered him less sedate 
than usual.”+—Hone’s Year- Book. 


Cever et AvUDAX. 


“Peace with Hoyovur” (6% v. 346, 496; 
vi. 136).—“‘I indulged the hope of being able to 
continue to my subjects the enjoyment of peace 
with honour and security ” (King’s Speech on O 
ing Parliament, Nov. 13,1770). G. F. 8. 


Avrnors or Quorations Wantep (6 S. v. 
388, 479).— 
“Two souls with one thought,” &c. 
The correct form of the lines referred to by Mz. 
Bot er is :— 
“ Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.” 
Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, eighth edition, p. 578, 
states that they occur in the second act of Maria Lovell’s 
translation of Jegomar the Barbarian, by Von Miinch 
Bellinghausen. J. THORNE. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 


The Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture. With 
an Explanation of Technical Terms and a Centenary 
of Ancient Terms. By Matthew Holbeche Bloxam. 
3 vols. Eleventh edition. (Bell & Sons.) 

We may say, without much fear of contradiction, that 

every reader of “ N. & Q.” who knows anything of Eng- 

lish ecclesiastical architecture took his first lessons from 

Mr. Bloxam’s book. It is fifty-three years since the 

appearance of the first edition of that book, and twenty- 

three since that of the tenth; and it has long been hard 
to get even at a price much above that at which it was 
originally published. The eleventh has, therefore, not 
come before it was called for. The first edition, which 
by this time has become a curiosity, consisted of only 
seventy-nine pages, not very closely printed; but each 


* Gentleman's Magazine, \xv. 388, 
Brady's Clavis Culendaria. 
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successive issue has grown upon its predecessor until the 
book has now reached three volumes, making considerably 
over a thousand pages, each being much fuller than 
any of the former ones. he last increase has been 
larger than any of the former, and the book contains 
now more than twice as much as it did in the tenth 
edition. The first volume, which contains the chapters 
treating of the history of English architecture, keeps its 
old form, with the addition only of a few paragraphs 
here and there. The subsidiary chapters have been 
much enlarged and some new ones added. Most of the 
second volume is taken up with a chapter on the arrange- 
ment and furniture of churches before the Reformation. 
Mr. Bloxam’s views on some points are perhaps a little 
old-fashioned, but the great mass of miscellaneous evi- 
dence which he has brought together is of the highest 
interest and value. The next chapter is on monastic 
arrangement, and is the only one in the book which we 
cannot commend. Indeed, it seems to be most unaccount- 
able that a man who has studied English ecclesiastical 
antiquities so long and so diligently as Mr. Bloxam has 
should in this one respect be still in the outer darkness of 
the days before Prof. Willis wrote his description of the 
monastic buildings of Canterbury. The third volume 
begins with an account of the vestments in use in the 
Church of England before the time of Edward VI. It 
is not, and does not pretend to be, an exhaustive treatise 
on the vestments, but it gives a good deal of information, 
illustrated by an excellent series of woodcuts, chiefly of 
sepulchral effigies. We cannot, however, admit that 
there is any but the most accidental resemblance between 
the toga of the Roman citizen given on the first page 
and the eucharietic vestments of the Church. A mo- 
ment’s thought of the way the toga was put on, which is 
sufficiently well indicated in this figure, is enough to 
show that if there is any connexion at all between the 
two it must be very remote indeed. The next chapter 
carries on the history of the furniture of churches after 
the Reformation, and the next again does the like for 
the vestments. It cannot be expected that in these 
days of hot controversy all will agree with everything 
Mr. Bloxam rays on these subjects, but all must acknow- 
ledge that he has treated them with fairness and modera- 
tion. The last chapter is on hral ts, and 
in it are described some of earlier than Christian times 
in this country. Prefixed to the first volume is a capital 
steel portrait of the author, which many of his friends 
and of those who are indebted to his book will, we are 
sure, be glad to possess, 


The Letlers and Memorials of William Allen (1532-1594). 
Edited by Fathers of the Congregation of the London 
Oratory. With an Historical Introduction by Thomas 


Francis Knox, D.D. (Nutt.) 
Tus work, the second volume of the series of ‘‘ Records 
of English Catholics,” gives us for the first time an 
authentic and detailed account of the busy life of William 
Allen, who, as a student of Oriel College, proctor of his 
university, Principal of St. Mary Hall, Canon of York 
according to Wood), founder and first president of the 

liege at Doway, and afterwards Cardinal of the Roman 
Church and Archbishop of Mechlin, was in the front 
rank of those who, in the early years of the reign of 
Elizabeth, elected to retire from Oxford to the Continent 
rather than conform to the new order of things. The 
fact that wé have here now printed for the first time no 
fewer than 225 documents which deal with some of the 
most intricate questions of the day, alone gives to this 
book historical importance. Many of these letters and 
reports are communications between Allen and Popes 
Gregory XIII. and Sixtus V., Mary Queen of Scots, 
Philip IT, of Spain, the Cardinal of Como, the General of 


the Jesuits. Father Persons, Sir Francis Englefield, the 
Count de Olivares, &c. ; and they possess additional value 
from the fact that they are, to a t extent, confi- 
dential in character, and are certainly not written with 
reference to the possible requirements of future his- 
torians. We cannot too highly commend either the 
atience and industry displayed by the editors in the 
aborious task of collection, or the impartiality with 
which they have placed the result of their labour at the 
service of the public. It is impossible, out of such a 
mass of material, to do more than give an instance of the 
use that may be made of these papers. We may take for 
that purpose the always interesting subject of the death 
of Mary Queen of Scots. In two of the despatches 
copied from the Vatican transcripts in the Record 
Office we have the first account that has ever been given 
of a plot on the part of the Dukes of Guise and Mayenne 
to kill Elizabeth in the year 1583. The Nuncio of 
France, writing to the Cardinal of Como, says: “ The 
Duke of Guise and the Duke of Mayenne have told me 
that they have a plan for killing the Queen of England 
by the hand of a Catholic, though not one outwardly, 
who is near her person, and is ill affected towards her 
for having put to death eome of her Catholic relations, 
This man, it seems, sent word of this to the Queen of 
Scotland, but she refused to attend to it (Havera costui 
mandato a la Regina di Scotia, ma lei non ha voluto 
attendervi).”” This throws a strong side light upon the 
nature of the evidence produced at Mary's trial. It is 
not credible that, if she would not listen to an agent of 
her own relations in 1583, she should have committed 
herself in writing to an attempt to kill Elizabeth only 
three years later, in 1586. At any rate, this newly dis- 
covered fact confirms the view now generally entertained 
that the passages in her letters upon which she was 
condemned are forgeries interpolated by Phelippes or by 
some other agent of Elizabeth's council. In addition to 
the historical documents, we have interesting domestic 
papers relating to Allen’s household in Rome, his debts, 
and Lancashire relations. The historical introduction 
by the late Dr. Knox, which is by no means the least 
interesting portion of the book, gives a very clear and, 
notwithstanding its length, succinct account of the cir- 
cumstances under which these letters were written and 
of the events with which they deal; and, considering 
the subject, it appears to be singularly free from pole- 
mical matter. We have both sides of Allen’s character 
fairly put before us. He appears as a zealous missionary 
and as an irrepressible politician. The author expressly 
disclaims any intention of defending as an advocate all 
his political acts, but he rightly claims that they should 
be viewed through Elizabethan and not through Vic- 
torian spectacles, and with regard both to the conditions 
under which he lived and the modes of thought of 
his contemporaries, The volume before us can- 
not fail to of use to those who are specially in- 
terested in Elizabethan history, and to every reader of 
the State Papers; but it possesses a melancholy interest 
in being the last contribution to English literature from 
the pen of Dr. Knox, who died, as we are told in the 
preface, whilst the last sheets of his introduction were 
passing through the press. 


James and Phili 
History of the 
Murray.) 
Tue story of the vicissitudes of the Flemish communes 
is one of much interest to the historical student, linked 
as their history is with the intrigues of Edward III. on 
the Continent. Full of stirring incidents, sanguinary 
struggles, and ceaseless plots, it is a subject which is cal- 
culated to attract even the attention of the careless 


van Artevelde: Two Episodes in the 
‘ourteenth Century. By James Hutton, 
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reader, who seeks only to amuse himself or to while 
away an hour or two of his leisure time. Far above all 
the rest of the Flemish leaders of the fourteenth cen- 
tury tower the names of James and Philip van Arte- 
velde. They, too, like many other famous men of the 
historic past, have been misunderstood. Carte, D'Oude- 
gherst, Mezeray, Dewez, Villani, Hume, and many 
others have blindly followed the lead of Jehan le Bel 
and Froissart, and bave painted the character of James 
van Artevelde in the blackest of colours. Mr. Longman, 
in his History of the Lifeand Times of Edward IIT., alone 
of our historical writers has attempted to show that 
James van Artevelde was very far from being the un- 
scrupulous, self-seeking demagogue he has been gener- 
ally portrayed to us. As to the vexed question whether 
James van Artevelde was a brewer or not, Mr. Hutton 
declines to make any positive assertion either way. In 
those days the work of baking and brewing was chiefly 
done by women ; and we are inclined to believe that the 
idea of his being a brewer by trade arose from his 
marrying a “ brewster.” It was probably on this account 
that James van Artevelde, who by descent belonged to 
the weavers’ guild, became a member of the brewers’ 
guild. Whatever the true character of the so-called 
“ Brewer of Ghent” may have been, whether Mr, Hutton 
is right or wrong in his estimation of his hero, there can 
be no doubt of the fact that during the period of Arte- 
velde’s rule, which lasted more than seven years, the 
mos ow of Flanders enjoyed unexampled prosperity. 
ith the name of Philip van Artevelde English readers 
are more familiar, in consequence of Sir Henry Taylor's 
well-known dramatic poem, of which Philip is the central 
figure. By a strange fatality both father and son met 
with violent deaths. James was slain in a riot at Ghent 
on July 24, 1345, though at whose hands he received the 
fatal blow it is not quite clear. Philip, the son, was 
found dead under a heap of the slain on the fatal field of 
Roosebeke, on November 27, 1382. From his concluding 
remarks it would appear that Mr. Hutton takes a most 
desponding view of the present as well as a most dismal 
forecast of the future. We are quite sure, however, that 
our readers, after a perusal of Mr. Hutton’s volume, will 
be heartily thankful that their lot was not cast in those 
times which the author bas so graphically described. 


Dr. Grimshawe's Secret: a Romance. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Edited by Julian Hawthorne. (Long- 
mane & Co.) 

We have received this book, concerning which, as our 
readers may remember, considerable discussion arose 
prior to its publication. The present fashion of printing 
every scrap of writing which an author leaves behind 
him is not one, in our opinion, to be commended. In 
many cases the only effect of it is to damage the reputa- 
tion of the deceased, and in nine cases out of ten the 
author himself, had he been able, would have strongly 
disapproved of their publication. From the author's 
own notes appended to the volume it is perfectly clear 
that the manuscript of the romance was left in a most 
unfinished state. If further proof of this is required, it 
will be found in Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s significant 
statement at the end of the book that “this and various 
other dusky points are partly elucidated in the notes 
hereafter to be appended to the volume.” 


We have received from Messrs. F, 8. Nichols and Co., 
Borough High Street, Southwark, a re-mark impression 
of a capital etching by Mr. Percy Thomas, representing 
the “ Uld White Hart Inn,” Southwark, a building of the 
utmost picturesqueness, and, from an archzlogical point 
of view, extraordinarily precious ; but most of all attrac- 
tive to Englishmen and Cockneys because it is the sub- 
ject of more than one sefeenee by Shakspeare, is alleged 


to have been Jack Cade’s headquarters in 1450, and, in 
happier days, to have beheld t ——- of Alfred 
Jingle, Esq., and Miss Rachel Wardle. Its crowning 
merit is in having been the place where Mr. Pickwick 
met Sam Weller. In this print the sunlight slopes from 
wall to wall, and illuminates a smoky vista, giving a 
glimpse under the gateway to the busier outer street. 
Alfred, Rachel, Pickwick, and Sam have joined Jack 
Cade and the greater number, but the galleries and their 
quaint railings and sloping roofs and ranks of doors, 
whence boots descended in showers to Sam whistling at 
his labour, are still there. Mr. Thomas's etching is not 
only correct, but very pretty. Uniform with this plate 
the same egy will shortly issue, we are told, 
etchings of the “George Inn,” and the church of St. 
Saviour, Southwark. 


Mr. Mugray announces as forthcoming Memoir of the 
Life of Lord Lyndhurst, by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. ; 
Worship and Urdgr, by the Rt. Hon. A. J. B. Beresford 
Hope, ALP. ; Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
by Dean Bradley ; The Life and Achievements of Edward 
Henry Palmer, by Walter Besant, M.A.; and Disserta- 
tions on Karly Law and Customs, by Sir Heury 8. 
Maine, K.C.S.1, 

TueEnx will be issued shortly, under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls, Vol. IX., 1655-1656, of Calendar 
ef State Papers, Domestic Series, during the Common- 
wealth, edited by Mrs, Everett Green. 


Aotices ta Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

A CorrEsponpEnt asks whether the registers of Ban- 
bury Church are likely to be printed ; and whether there 
is any chance of the wills and deeds, dating from 1650, or 
perhaps an earlier year, which are lying in the Colonial 
Secretary's office at Barbados, being copied and pub- 
lished, or at least examined and inventoried. 

Mr. G. R. Fuiercner, 14, Finsbury Square, E.C., 
writes :—“ I am interested in the history of the Lordship 
of Denbigh and of the English families that have settled 
within it, and shal! be glad to communicate with any of 
your readers who have a similar interest.” 

Mr, J. Taytor, Northampton, writes :—* Will any of 
your correspondents give me the date of an article by 
— on Lord Burghley, in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine?” 

A. T. Micneit.—We shall be glad to have the note 
on the monument in Westminster Abbey. 

J. W.—It was the completion of the eighteenth 
century. 

G. Fratrr.—So long a time has elapsed that it would 
be impossible to carry out your wish. 

J. M. (Woodview, Portlaw).—It will be necessary to 
send you a proof. 

Cu. Ex. Ma. (“Mr. Gladstone on Dante ”).—The 
letter has appeared in many of the London daily papers. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Offiee, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


Each Half-yearly Volume complete in itself, with Title-Page and Index. 


THE ATHENZAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


THE ATHENAUM 


CONTAINS 


REVIEWS of every important New Book, English and Foreign, and of 
every new English Novel. 


REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages and Expeditions. 
CRITICISMS on Art, Music, and the Drama. 


LETTERS from Foreign Correspondents on subjects relating to Literature, 
Science, and Art, 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Distinguished Men. 
ORIGINAL POEMS and PAPERS. 


WEEKLY GOSSIP on Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music, and 


THE ATHENAUM 
Is so conducted that the reader, however distant, is in respect to Literature, Science, the 
Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama, on an equality in point of information with the best 
informed circles of the Metropolis. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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COMPLETION OF OGILVIE’S IMPERIAL 


DICTIONARY. 


Now ready, complete in Four Volumes, imperial 8vo. cloth, 5/.; or half bound in morocco, 61. 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 
A complete Encyclopedic Lexicon: Literary, Scientific, and Technological, _ 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
NEW EDITION, carefully Revised and greatly Augmented. 


Edited by 


CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A, 
Illustrated by above Three Thousand Engravings printed in the Text. 


This New Edition contains about 130,000 Words, or about 30,000 more than the former Edition, 12,000 


more than any English Dictionary hitherto published, and double those in the latest Edition of Dr. Johnson's 


great work. 


As a Literary Dictionary the Impertat Dictionary defines the various meanings attached to words by 
writers both new and old ; explains idiomatic phrases and peculiar constructions ; distinguishes obsolete from 
current meanings and usages, and carefully discriminates between words closely synonymous in signification ; 
while it is enriched with many thousands of illustrative Quotations. 

As a Scientific and Technological Dictionary it explains a vast number of terms belonging to all 
branches of Science and the Arts, many of them of recent introduction, and its Encyclopedic character 
enables it to treat these with a fulness similar to that of an Encyclopedia, and to convey an amount of in- 
formation regarding an infinite variety of topics not usually found in Dictionaries, 


The accurate illustrative Engravings, which are intended to supplement the verbal definitions, com- 


municate explanation through the eye in a manner as clear and distinct as it is attractive. 


The Etymology in this New Edition has been altogether remodelled and brought up to the present state q 
of knowledge on the subject, and the Pronunciation has been inserted throughout. : 


TIMES. 


‘hod 


“For our own part, as far as and t 
cerned, we should’p not wish or anything Detter than the new * Im- 


perial.” Few, except specialista, are likely te come across any techni- 
cal terms not to be found here; and the definitious are accurate aud 
intelligible, developing into detailed where necessary. 
The etymology is clear and concise, and the are copious, 
appropriate, ana well executed.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“ The etymologies have been rewritten in the light of the most recent 

} ae and may be accepted as. on the whole, accurate throughout ; 
re, as a rule, clear and laudably concive. The definitions are 

specially full, and serve all the purposes of a condensed cyclopsedia. 

e terms introduced by recent science, and which are so frequently 
introduced into every-day literature, are all there, so far as we beve 
tested, and their La pay are admirably clear and accurate .. 
illustrations, carefu ily and accurately are a most important 
help to the of the 


ST. JAMES’'S 

“ It would be difficult to praise this admirable dictionary too highly, 
and more than unjust not to give qpestal praise to the editor, Mr. 
Charles Annandale. This Ny 4 been in use for more than 
but he has bulary, « 

made such large and tnpertans changes in his revision, that jn 
its present form it may justly claim to be considered a new work. 
boy not directly chailenge comparison with any other dictionary in 

the language. for it ee to combine, what none of the others do, 


e lite dictionary with We 
wore thau hundred sf theartices abd they ae of unifora 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 


ACADEMY. 

“We are justified in affirming that the well-established charac 
teristic of the lictionary ’"—its wealth of modern technical 
terms—is fully maintained. Whatever competition it may meet with 
~ the department of philology, or the literary histery of the English 

mont of hereat remaio engravings, too, 
ich are +plendi specimeus o the art of wood eugraviog, 
upon technical terms.” 


SPECTATOR. 

“ We bave no hesitation in saying that it will prove a most thorough 

plece ond that among reference of its class it 
val hold the first place both as an authority and a source of instruc- 
tion and entertainment. 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“The dictionary sims at being, withia its Ly an encrclopedia, 
Not on'y is every word set down, derived. and ained, but an ao 
count 1s appended suop wizing information upon cahoots which a bare 
definitron would not make clear. The encyclop@dic character of the 

*Imeerial Dictionary,’ indeed. constitutes its principal and its dix 
tinetive value. For ordinary purposes it will be found to = informa 
tion on almost every point, which seems t> us, so far as it has bees 
possible to examine the work, trustworthy.” 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


“ This new edition is abreast of the most »dvanced science of the yo 
and incorporates its latest discoveries, while English literature 


been laid under the most laborious and extensive a for 
uses of words, it me 
of the first class.” 


be for some years to 


Printed by C. FRANCE 
JOHN FRANC: 


Athenzeam Press, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, 


and Published by the said 
20, 1883, 
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